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EDITORIAL COMMENT 
“POISONOUS” CRITICISM OF RUSSIA 


RMER Vice-President Wallace, 
now Secretary of Commerce, 
has received The Churchman Award 
for notable service in promoting 
“good will and understanding.” In 
his speech of acceptance, Mr. Wal- 
lace struck a note which is hardly 
consonant with the role of con- 
ciliator. He placates aliens by up- 
braiding his fellow citizens. “We 
must,” he says, “cultivate the 
friendship of Rus- 
Mr. sia. There are ene- 
Wallace: mies of peace among 
Conciliator us who are deliber- 
ately trying to stir 
up trouble between the two coun- 
tries before the blood of our boys is 
dry on the field of battle; and we 
must offset their poison.” 

It would have been perhaps more 
completely patriotic to name the 
offenders, but Mr. Wallace’s reluc- 
tance about doing so may be ex- 
plained by the fact that they are too 
many and too important. Elsewhere 
in this number of THE CaTHOLIC 
Wortp we present—with names— 
some forty or fifty criticisms of 
Russia. Some of the most damag- 
ing opinions quoted are those of 


highly responsible persons. These 
men had no hesitancy about signing 
their statements. Why should Sec- 
retary Wallace be more careful of 
their reputations than they are 
themselves? 

It would have been quite easy to 
assemble not forty or fifty such 
statements, but hundreds. They 
are sprinkled liberally through the 
newspapers and magazines. Those 
that we quote are only part of the 
crop for one month. One hears 
similar expressions every day in 
conversation with thoughtful men 
and women. Indeed it may be said 
that most Americans are coming to 
the conviction that Russia is not do- 
ing her share to promote what The 
Churchman calls “understanding.” 
Understanding is a bilateral affair. 
It takes two to make an understand- 
ing. We Americans 
are straining every 
nerve and calling 
upon our last re- 
sources of patience 
to placate Russia; 
Russia is relentlessly going ahead 
with what the Acting Secretary of 
State Joseph C. Grew calls her 
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“conquests,” “playing power poli- 
tics,” Senator Taft says, and, as 
Mark Sullivan, dean of Washington 
correspondents puts it, “extending 
her boundaries by acquisition of 
territory and reducing the inde- 
pendence of small nations along her 
western boundary.” 

And now comes Henry Wallace, 
“Mr. In-Between” to pat Russia on 
the back and slap us in the face. 
For that he receives a prize. I am 
no authority on the art of concilia- 
tion, but if conciliation is a form of 
charity it should begin at home. 

Mr. Wallace’s harsh phrases, 
“enemies of peace” and “poisoners” 
might perhaps go unnoticed in a 
campaign speech, but is there any 
good reason why a Secretary in the 
President’s Cabinet should accuse 
Americans who differ with him of 
being vicious and criminal? 


R. WALLACE, like others who 
describe themselves as “a little 
left of center,” seems to have be- 
come so deeply enamored of Russia 
that his affection for America is 
relegated to second place in his 
heart. At least he has succumbed to 
what Senator Vandenberg calls “a 
great American illusion that we 
dare not publicly discuss these sub- 
jects lest we contribute to interna- 
tional dissension.” The Senator 
from Michigan went 
on to say, in the 
most statesmanlike 
of recent American 
utterances on the 
subject, that if we acquiesce in the 
unilateral actions of any of our 
allies it will be “the final obituary 
for open covenants.” But he adds 
“we accept no conception that our 
contribution must be silence.” 
Such words have the ring of 
true Americanism. We are will- 


Vandenberg 
More 
American 


ing and eager to co-operate with 
any ally who plays fair and 
proves himself co-operative, but we 
must not condone violation of the 
sacred promises of the Atlantic 
Charter, Yalta and Dumbarton 
Oaks. Senator Vandenberg’s forth- 
rightness may conceivably “contrib. 
ute to international dissension,” as 
Mr. Wallace fears, but should he 
for that reason have refrained from 
demanding that Russia be true to 
her word? 


OMETIMES we are told that we 
are to cultivate friendship not 

so much with Russia as with the 
Russian people. Excellent! But will 
someone tell us how we are to get a 
message through to the Russian 
people without having it viséd, cen- 
sored, garbled by the Russian Gov- 
ernment? The Russian people are 
not allowed to read our organs of 
popular opinion. On their side 
there are no organs of popular opin- 
ion. In Russia there is no such 
thing as popular opinion. In a land 
where all men have the same opin- 
ion no man can be said to have an 
opinion. Any man who had an 
opinion in Russia has long ago been 
exiled or “liquidated.” 

Some American reporters did in- 
deed go into Russia, came out and 
wrote (mark the sequence: not 
went in, wrote and came out, but 
went in, came out and wrote) 
about what the Russians are think- 
ing, as well as outsiders could get 
at it behind the barriers of Soviet 
surveillance and censorship. But 
getting an opinion from a Russian 
is like getting an opinion from 4 
prisoner in the speak-room of a jail 
with the guards listening. 

When what our reporters wrote 
was in agreement with Russian 
official opinion, Russia commended 
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them. When they wrote in con- 
tradiction of official Russian opin- 
jon, Russia cried “calumny”! A 
Russian correspondent coming to 
the United States may write or 
cable home what he pleases about 
us, our opinions, and our differences 
of opinion. But can an American 
correspondent in Moscow, or, for 
that matter, in Sofia or Belgrade, or 
Budapest or Warsaw (granting first 
of all that he can get into any of 
those cities) write or cable home 
what he discovers about opinion in 
Poland or Bulgaria or Rumania or 
Hungary? 

Some of our correspondents, 
balked in their effort to enter the 
countries “liberated” by Russia, 
have spoken of the barrier that 
separates them from their goal as a 
“Chinese wall.” It is no mere wall. 
We could fly over a wall and drop 
communications within the wall as 

we drop communi- 
How Shall cations even into 
We Reach Japan. The fact is 
the that we can get in 
Russians? touch with the Japa- 

nese people more 
easily just now than we can with 
the Russian people. We are drop- 
ping information as well as bombs 
upon the Japs, but if we were to 
fly over Russia and drop pamphlets 
telling the Russian people of the ob- 
structionist activities of their lead- 
ers, Mr. Wallace, and I dare say 
with him The Churchman, would 
accuse us of fomenting strife, en- 
dangering peace and injecting poi- 
son. So, how shall we let the Rus- 
sian people know what we think, 
and how shall they let us know what 
they think? If Mr. Wallace will 
solve that problem THE CaTHOLIC 
Wortp will emulate The Church- 
man and present him with a second 
bronze plaque. 


S ewe English are not so squeamish 

as the Americans about hurting 
Russia’s feelings. Over there they 
talk back. When—to give but one 
recent example—Col. General Goli- 
kov, chief of the Soviet Repatriation 
Bureau accused the British Foreign 
Office of delay and delinquency in 
the matter of repatriating Soviet 
prisoners, the British Foreign Office 
denied the charge and countered 
with what amounts to an accusa- 
tion of falsehood. “The fault,” said 
the Foreign Office, “lies with the 
Soviet Government 
which provided no 
ships whatever for 
this purpose.” The 
British went on to 
speak in defense of America. I 
quote from an Associated Press dis- 
patch dated London, June 10th: 
“To a Soviet charge that 1,712 Rus- 
sians were being kept in three 
camps in the United Kingdom, the 
existence of which had been kept 
from Soviet authorities, the For- 
eign Office said those camps were 
under American Army control and 
that Americans had told the Soviets 
all about them last Fall.” 

Without using the appropriate 
short and ugly word the British 
made themselves plain and the pre- 
sumption is that Col. General Goli- 
kov understood. 

Also there can be little doubt that 
Molotov and Stalin “caught on” 
when Winston Churchill issued a 
warning directed obviously at the 
top disturbers in Moscow: 

“On the continent of Europe we 
have yet to make sure that the sim- 
ple and honourable purposes for 
which we entered the war are not 
brushed aside or overlooked in the 
months following our success, and 
that the words freedom, democracy, 
and liberation are not distorted 
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from their true meaning as we have 
understood them. There would be 
little use in punishing the Hitler- 
ites for their crimes if law and jus- 
tice did not rule, and if totalitarian 
or police governments were to take 
the place of the German invaders.” 

The American people, or that 
large number of them who feel 
pretty well fed-up on the left-of- 
center technique of 
distracting attention 
from the duplicity 
of Russia by alleg- 
ing hostility in 
America, would welcome some such 
forthright utterance as Churchill’s 
from Mr. Wallace or from any other 
appeaser of Stalin. 


Time for 
the Worm 
to Turn 
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HE strangest corroboration I 
have seen of the fact that both 
Britain and America are appeasing 
Stalin is in a letter to the American 


Mercury by a Daniel Seligman. He 
castigates Eugene Lyons for using 
the word “appeasement,” but his 
argument goes to show that there 


was appeasement. Any reader of 
these lines who thinks it impossible 
that one could so obviously contra- 
dict himself may look the matter 
up in the “Open Forum” of the 
Mercury for June. Eugene Lyons 
had written in the April number 
one of his closely-reasoned fact- 
freighted hard-hitting articles en- 
titled “Appeasement 
at Yalta.” You must 
not say “appease- 
ment,” complains 
Mr. Seligman. Ap- 
peasement is a bad word, like “iso- 
lationism or “Fascism.” I can 
imagine Mr. Lyons demanding of 
Mr. Seligman “What word shall I 
use? Would you prefer ‘kowtow’ 
or ‘bootlick? I cannot say compro- 


“Appease- 
ment at 
Yalta”? 


mise.’ To compromise is to meet 
half way. Churchill and Roosevelt 
did not meet Stalin half way. They 
went all the way, in more senses 
than one. The only word that re. 
mains is ‘capitulate’ or ‘surrender’ 
Shall I say ‘unconditional surren- 
der’?” 

Mr. Seligman’s argument is a 
logical and psychological curiosity, 
He explains that Churchill and 
Roosevelt might have “appeased” 
Stalin if they had had any good 
cards to play. But Stalin had all the 
good cards. At Munich it was dif- 
ferent, says Mr. Seligman. Hitler 
had certain bargaining advantages 
and Chamberlain had others. But 
at Yalta the Prime Minister and the 
President had nothing at all where- 
with to bargain. Stalin had every- 
thing. “Roosevelt and Churchill,” 
says he, “could not prevent the 
Communization of Eastern Europe 
as long as the Red Army was in 
control there. War with the 
U.S.S.R. was absolutely out of the 
question.” So Mr. Seligman asks 
blandly, “why was our diplomacy 
wrong?” 

I venture to ask Mr. Seligman to 
elucidate as he asks Mr. Lyons to 
elucidate. He speaks of “diplo- 
macy.” Why “diplomacy”? If your 
opponent, masquerading as your 
ally, has all the weapons and you 
have none, and if he demands that 
you do as he dictates and you com- 
ply, is that “diplomacy”? 

There is, however, no real cause 
of conflict between the author of 
the article and his critic. The critic 
agrees that the author “deserves 
full credit for his strong denuncia- 
tion of Stalin’s outrages in Eastern 
Europe.” That after all is the only 
matter of importance. What hap- 
pened at Yalta may be called ap- 
peasement, or bootlicking or eating 
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crow or what you will. One thing 
seems certain, it was humiliation as 
great as that of the Emperor Va- 
lerian who went to Persia to defeat 
Sapor, but who found himself in the 
position—literally—of bending his 
pack to provide the block from 
which Sapor mounted his horse. 
Stalin just now is riding a high 
horse which the two “great states- 
men” helped him to mount. Call 
their action appease- 
ment; call it capitu- 
lation; call it abject 
surrender. In any 
case it is galling. We shall not 
know precisely what to call it until 
an authentic history is written of 
the conversations, the arguments, 
the bargains, the commitments at 
Yalta, and—let us add—Cairo and 
Moscow. But we do hope that our 
new President will not go traipsing 
across the world to be humiliated 
by the man whom his predecessor 
called while Hitler and Mussolini 
still lived, “as great a tyrant as any 
in the world.” 


What’s in 
a Word? 


> 
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THE CRUCIFIX, THE HAMMER AND 
THE SICKLE 


that same number of The 
American Mercury, Gene Rea, 
correspondent in Italy for Jl Pro- 
gresso of New York City, opens an 
article on “The Catholic Church in 
Italy” abruptly and dramatically: 
“Viva Stalin! Viva communis- 
mol!’ The little gathering in the 
mayor’s office at Caivano in the 
province of Naples, raised their 
right hands, clenched their fists, 
gave the Communist salute, and the 
morning’s work began. 
“On the wall I noted a huge cru- 
cifix, flanked by a portrait of Josef 
Stalin and a poster depicting the 


heroic struggle of the Russian peo- 
ple. It was hard to reconcile the 
Communist philosophy that was 
being espoused with 
the image of Christ 
hanging from the 
Cross. Nor with the 
portrait of the Vir- 
gin in another corner of the room. 
I gained the impression that these 
Communists had moved into the old 
castle and the signs of Catholicism 
were relics of former tenants. 

“I asked one of the secretaries 
why they had not taken down the 
crucifix and the other religious fig- 
ures. “Taken down?’ he asked. I 
nodded. ‘But we have just put 
them up!’” 

Surprising? Not to one who re- 
members the Gospels—the wolf in 
sheep’s clothing, the devil disguised 
as an angel of light. Not surprising 
either to one who knows the basic 
Communist ethic: whatever serves 
its purpose is “good.” Nor yet sur- 
prising to one who has observed the 
mental and moral acrobatics of the 
Commies who called the war “capi- 
talist” and “imperialist,” but at a 
nod from Moscow changed their 
tune and hailed it as “democratic” 
and “a people’s war.” Here in 
America we have been watching 
with a mixture of amusement and 
amazement, the “fly-away-Jack - 
come-back-Jack” antics of Earl 
Browder, and having been witnesses 
of that performance we are sur- 
prised at nothing the Communists 
do. 

As recently as June 10th, for 
example, Earl Browder published 
in his own paper the official denun- 
ciation of himself by William Z. 
Foster. Browder was guilty of the 
heresy and blasphemy of making a 
“revision” of Marxist dogma. Like- 
wise he had committed treason by 
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“throwing the workers under the 
reactionary influence of the capi- 
talists and blunting their progres- 
sive and revolutionary activity,” 
and “carrying his reliance upon the 
‘intelligence’ and ‘progressivism’ of 
the big bourgeoisie to the point of 
utter absurdity.” 

Browder replied that what he 
had done was for the purpose of 
“guaranteeing the fourth term elec- 
tion of the late 
President Roosevelt. 
If we had done 
otherwise,” he said, 
“Roosevelt would have lost.” But 
Foster insists: ““We made the mis- 
take under Browder’s influence of 
failing to criticize many errors and 
shortcomings of the Roosevelt Gov- 
ernment.” 

This sort of thing is funny. I 
marvel that some comic strip artist 
hasn’t utilized the shifts and turns 
of American and Russian Commu- 
nism to give the comics-reading 
public a good healthy belly laugh 
once a day. It would also, I imag- 
ine, be profitable. Why hasn’t 
someone cashed in on it? Don’t 
tell me. I know. They are afraid. 
Afraid of the Commies in demo- 
cratic America! 

But funny as the ups and downs, 
the ins and outs of Browder and 
the Daily Worker may be, there is 
something sinister under it all. It 

is the tactic of the 
Funny, lie. And to a de- 
But Also gree the triumph of 
Not So the lie. It might 
Funny seem that the lie in 

this case is too obvi- 
ous to do much harm. Consider the 
time sequence. Browder, seeing the 
election of Roosevelt in doubt, dis- 
solves the Communist Party as a 
campaign measure in October. 
Roosevelt is elected. The Party 


Pretty 
Squabble 


might then have been re-established, 
But the war was still in progress— 
the only war in which the Commu. 
nists were interested, the only war 


.in which Russia participated. That 


war being now finished, there is no 
longer any need of keeping up the 
bluff. So Foster, discovering in June 
that Browder was a traitor last Oc. 
tober, stages a show in the pages of 
the Daily Worker. It fools no one 
but morons, but there are morons 
enough to make the show worth 
while. 

But we have permitted Browder 
and Foster to distract us from Italy 
and Communism. Let us return, 


ENEDETTO CROCE in his latest 
work, Politics and Morals, after 

setting forth Machiavelli’s doctrine 
that “in political action everything 
becomes a means,” goes on to say 
that if it is necessary for political 
purposes to “soothe the illusions 
[of the peoples], flatter their vanity 
and appeal to their superstitions 
and childish be- 
liefs,” it will be well A 
to do so. Pursuing Machia- 
the Machiavellian  vellian 
idea still further he _ Principle 
explains that we 
“must not be shocked when any 
form of human activity [politics] 
makes use of the products of other 
activities. To be shocked on that 
account would be the same as being 
scandalized by the poet who uses 
thoughts and affections, joys and 
griefs, good and evil as material for 
his poetry.” 

That’s the way the doctrine reads 
between the covers of a book; that’s 
the way it sounds in the ear of ado- 
lescents on the campus. And that 
in general is where it stops. But 
the Communists say, “if you be- 
lieve it why not act it out’? So 
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they act it out and we have the 
interesting phenomenon noted by 
Gene Rea in Naples—the crucifix 
and the picture of the Blessed 
Virgin with portraits of Lenin and 
Stalin in the Commissar’s room. 
And perhaps (to complete the blas- 
phemy) the Holy Names of Jesus 
and Mary alternating with those of 
Lenin and Stalin, and a fusion of 
Cattolicismo with Communismo. 
The Pope indeed has said that there 
can be no co-operation whatsoever 
between Catholicism and Commu- 
nism, but it would seem that some 
Italians think they know better 
than the Pope. 

In another paragraph, however, 
Gene Rea says something which we 
may hope will frustrate the Machia- 
vellianism of the Communists. “The 
Pope,” he says, “is 
respected and ad- 
mired by the masses 
in Italy. They flock 
‘ to St. Peter’s every 
day. Senate make pilgrimages 
of hundreds of miles on foot to the 
Vatican. They prize any token 
which has been blessed by the 
Pope.” Let us hope therefore that 
they will obey as well as admire the 
Pope, and that they will hold sacred 
those “tokens” which we call en- 
cyclicals. It would be the ultimate 
calamity if the diabolism of Mos- 
cow should deceive the elect in the 
very center of Catholicism. 


The Very 
Latest in 
Eclecticism 
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Poor ADVICE TO COLORED PEOPLES 


OHN L. CHILDS and George S. 

Counts with three other mem- 
bers of the American Federation of 
Teachers, in a report on America, 
Russia and the Communist Party 
published in 1943, made the signifi- 
cant statement: “The path of this 
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Party is strewn with the wreckage 
of persons and movements. Experi- 
ence has demonstrated that it adds 
not one ounce of strength to any 
liberal, democratic, or humane 
cause; on the contrary it weakens, 
degrades, or destroys every cause 
that it touches.” It’s a pity that 
W. E. Burghardt DuBois had not 
seen or did not remember that 
statement while writing his latest 
volume, Color and Democracy. He 
has a good thesis 

and up to a certain Dr. DuBois 
point he makes an Forgets 
excellent case, but 

an unfortunate predilection for 
Communism bedevils his mind and 
weakens his argument. 

Dr. DuBois has been for many 
years an aggressive champion of the 
rights of his race. He has done, on 
the whole, an effective job. More 
uncompromising than Booker T. 
Washington or Robert L. Moton, and 
much more forcefui in his diction 
than those other Negro leaders, he 
might have made a particularly good 
book on the fatuity of Dumbarton 
Oaks and San Francisco in ignor- 
ing the cause of the colored races. 
In fact he started to do so in his 
first three chapters. But in the 
fourth, “Democracy and Color,” 
he speaks of Great Britain and 
the United States as “so-called de- 
mocracies, where back of a facade 
of political ‘freedom,’ dictatorship 
helped by imperialism and un- 
der the guise of economic anarchy 
has had a chance to develop to 
such a colossal degree that it has 
practically committed suicide.” Go- 
ing still further on in the utterance 
of “wild and whirling words,” he 
makes the usual leftist threat of in- 
surrection of the colored against the 
white. “No matter how degraded 

1 New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co, $2.00. 
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people become,” he says, “it is im- 
possible to keep them down... 
forever. Rebellion will certainly 
ensue. .. . The will to revolt on the 
part of the colored 
people is immeas- 
urably greater today 
than yesterday.” He quotes from 
Edwin Markham’s “The Man with 
the Hoe”: 


Rebellion! 


“Down all the caverns of Hell to 
their last gulf 

There is no shape more terrible 
than this— 

More tongued with cries against 
the world’s blind greed— 

More filled with signs and por- 
tents for the soul— 

More packt with danger to the 
universe.” 


In the second next chapter, “The 
Riddle of Russia,” Dr. DuBois makes 


plain what form he thinks the re- 


volt will assume. It will be Com- 
munist and its inspiration will be 
Soviet Russia: “A large section of 
the world’s thinking and working 
peoples see in Russia the greatest 
hope of the future. They regard 
Russia as the central country to be 
considered in this reorganization of 
the world.” 

From that point on he swings 
into unqualified eulogy of Russia. 
“We have had,” he says, “an ex- 
traordinary uplifting of a whole na- 
tion: a nation has 
been taught to read 
and write, to organ- 
ize industry, to heal 
its sickness and suppress its crime. 
It has withstood the armed on- 
slaught of Europe and Americal 
... It will refuse to be beguiled or 
tempted by either England or Amer- 
ica; will refuse to have its armed 
forces used for the restoration of 
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the British Empire in Asia or the 
establishment of a new American 
empire in the Pacific!” (Italics and 
exclamation points added.) 

Having thus gone haywire, Dr, 
DuBois shoots the works. “The 
Bolsheviks,” he says, “cleansed the 
cesspool of superstition and greed 
which underlay Christianity in Rus- 
sia and gave the Russian people, 
for the first time in history, real 
religious freedom. . . America 
shrieked itself black in the face 
against ‘godless Russia’ and Lenin, 
‘the Antichrist.’” But,“ here is Rus- 
sia today leading the forces of the 
world in an endeavor to save civi- 
lization!” 


EALLY it’s too bad. But it is 
one more example of the power 

of Communism to destroy logic and 
reason and truth. Time was when 
Professors Counts and Childs and 
their associates of the American 
Federation were as 
hopeful as Dr. Du- 
Bois that Commu- 
nism might turn out 
to be the savior of civilization. But 
after a closer acquaintance with it 
than Dr. DuBois and (if I may say 
so) with considerably more initellec- 
tual power than he to recognize and 
evaluate the phenomenon, they 
were compelled in conscience to in- 
dict the American Communist Party 
with the charge quoted above and 
even with these forceful expres- 
sions: “It has betrayed the social 
idealism of many of the finest youth 
of our country. These young men 
and women, sensing and profound- 
ly disturbed by the deep injustices 
of our society . . . have sought to 
identify themselves with a move- 
ment which would deal fearlessly 
with the underlying causes of mal- 
adjustments in our country. They 
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have gone into the Communist 
Party only to become demoralized 
and rendered unfit for the really 
important and difficult tasks of 
democracy. From a wide acquaint- 
ance with many of these disillu- 
sioned and broken young people, we 
know how long and painful is the 
process of recovery from this ex- 
perience. Communism has spread 
confusion and created division in 
all liberal, social, and _ political 
movements. It has set labor union 
against labor union, liberal against 
liberal, worker against worker, race 
against race, and thus dissipated the 
resources of democracy.” 

Dr. DuBois should have known 
all that. Knowing it he would not 
have held out to his people as a 
solution of their problem a philoso- 
phy and a policy which if adopted 
would ruin them. 


F Dr. DuBois, being shy of phi- 
losophy, prefers a practical test, 
let him go to Moscow, examine the 
Soviet system at close range, write 
down honestly all that he sees, good 
and bad, commendations and criti- 


cisms. Let him speak openly 
about the deficiencies of the Soviet 
system as he does 
Pragmatic in America about 
Test our system. Let 
him tell the Rus- 
sians as Trotsky did, that Stalin has 
“betrayed the Revolution.” Let him 
threaten a new revolution there as 
he threatens revolution here. He 
may learn. But he will have to 
learn fast for he won’t last long. 


S for Dr. DuBois’ confident as- 
surance that “the Bolsheviks 
have given the Russian people real 
religious freedom,” let him take 
with him to the capital of Bolshe- 
vism a few Baptists or Methodists 
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(not to say Catholics) and see if 
they will be permitted to preach 
their Gospel within earshot of the 
Kremlin as freely as they do in the 
tabernacles and churches and on 
the street corners of America. 

It may be said for Dr. DuBois that 
in claiming that there is religious 
freedom in Russia he is only echo- 
ing a statement of the late Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. But when the Presi- 
dent said some time ago what Dr. 
DuBois says today, a host of wit- 
nesses rose up to correct him. He 
didn’t repeat that particular mis- 
take. But apparently the episode 
has slipped from the memory of 
Dr. DuBois, obsessed as he is with 
Communism. Truth, facts, evi- 
dence, eye-witness accounts mean 
nothing in the life of the Comrades. 
If, therefore, Dr. DuBois’ own peo- 
ple look upon him as another Moses 
to lead them into the 
promised land, they 
are heading for cruel 
disillusionment. The 
Negroes’ lot here in 
America is not a happy one. But as 
the believer in purgatory said to the 
non-believer, “you might go further 
and fare worse.” 


No True 
Promised 
Land 


UT if Dr. DuBois’ solution of the 
problem of the colored peoples 

is unfortunate, we must in all fair- 
ness admit that his Color and De- 
mocracy has value as a résumé of 
the physical and political disabili- 
ties under which they labor, not 
only in America but in all the world. 
“There are,” he says, “750 million 
colored and black folk inhabiting 
colonies owned by white nations.” 
And he continues, “They will have 
{in the Dumbarton Oaks plan] no 
rights that the white people of the 
world are bound to respect. Revolt 
on their part can be put down by 
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military force; they will have no 
right of appeal to the Council or the 
Assembly; they will have no stand- 
ing before the International Court 
of Justice. Any dispute concerning 
their status is put 
beyond the jurisdic- 
in the tion of either the 
Dumbarton Council or the As- 
Plan sembly, unless it 

threatens world war. 
Here, to my mind, lies the broadest 
ground for criticism of the Dum- 
barton Oaks proposals.” 

Put as plainly as that — and it 
should be put plainly—the accusa- 
tion is enough to destroy any hope 
that the net result of Dumbarton 
and San Francisco will be peace 
based upon justice. Many other 


Fatal Flaw 


features of the proposed plan tend 
to demonstrate the same fatal flaw, 
but not one of them is more start- 
ling than the blunder of not rec- 
ognizing that peoples as peoples, 


races as races have rights. In 
the projected charter, a state as 
a state may claim consideration 
(though heaven knows what satis- 
faction it will get if the veto power 
of the Big Four is not honestly and 
absolutely ruled out) but since the 
“black and colored peoples” have 
with one or two insignificant excep- 
tions, no state of their own, they 
can expect no help from the world 
organization. Whatever relief they 
obtain will be from the state in 
which they live. If the state in 
which they live gives them no 
greater measure of justice than 
America gives to its colored 168 
years after the declaration that 
“all men are created equal,” the col- 
ored have just reason to denounce 
and to reject the new Charter. 

In a particularly eloquent pas- 


sage in one of his recent columns, 
George Sokolsky asks: “What was 
Hitler’s greatest crime; Mussolini’s 
greatest crime? What could have 
been any one’s greatest crime in all 
this madness of the past quarter 
century? Their crime was their 
contempt for the dignity and per. 
sonality of man. . . . For what we 
call civilization is man’s advance as 
an individual to the dignity of a 
distinctive personality.” There is 
the essence of Christian doctrine on 
the nature of man. It remains only 
to add that man as man regardless 
of color has “dignity” and “person- 
ality.” Denial of that elementary 
fact was indeed the supreme wrong 
done by Hitler. The unaccountable 
failure of Dumbarton and San Fran- 
cisco even to advert to that fact, not 
to say to proclaim it and guarantee 
its observance, is the biggest of 
the blunders of those two Confer- 
ences. 


R. DuBOIS’ little book (of only 
143 pages) bristles with facts 
and statistics which if they are ac- 
cepted as correct enable dispassion- 
ate readers to understand why the 
man waxes so wroth. He declares 
furthermore that colored peoples 
the world over share 
his feeling. “The 
colonial areas lie in- 
ert or sullenly re- 
sentful or seething with hate and 
unrest.” That ominous statement 
may be true, but to fan the flame of 
insurrection among the colored peo- 
ples is not the work of a true lib- 
erator, and to suggest Communism 
as a cure is to do those suffering 
peoples as cruel a turn as Hitler did 
the Germans and Mussolini the 
Italians. 


Dangerous 
Business 
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CHALLENGE TO DEMOCRACY 


By WINIFRED ScotTtT-Boopy 


66{W7E hold it to be a fact self-evident—” 
Oh, gracious words clothed in a splendid pride, 

Heed well the warning written large upon these anguished times! 

For there’s a cleavage, large, bleak and desolate, 

Between the simple statement you proclaim 

And the oblique “interpretations” that have been put upon you 

By men who sought their own sly aims 

Beyond their country’s good. 

Remember well how you were brought to birth, and why, 

Lest, riding a crest of glory to your doom, 

You come upon one crest you cannot ride. 

This fact, “self-evident,” will, before the bell tolls 

Ushering in another Day, call you to stand in judgment upon yourself 

Unless you spew the hypocrite from your midst and step forth boldly 
in your native garb. 

Made clownish by the ribald mockery of the professional buffoon, 

As you are now, you are the butt of honest brigands who do not stoop 

To codify their butcheries or decorate with high-sounding phrases 

Their rule of savage hate and brutal lust. 

“Never ask for whom the bell tolls—” 

No! Never, never! For well you know. 

Great words betrayed into a creed both foul and brittle, 

The bell tolls, first for you, 

And then for all the little men, and women, too, 

Who drag upon your coat-tails the while they bray 

Those sonorous platitudes that masquerade as freedom’s own bright 
charter 

And, like indulgent parents, seek vainly to stroke down 

The rising hackles of an outraged people. 

“Sweat, blood and tears” for all alike? 

Well, then, for all alike that brave new Day— 

Its clear vision, its enduring peace 

And its uncondescending fellowship 

With all who strove to put the tyrant down. 

Dark hour in a darkened generation, 

You yet will know the wisdom that proclaimed and meant 

“We hold it to be a fact self-evident” 

That all men share their country with each other. 

See! See! The stars grow dim, and dimmer yet— 

Perhaps it is the dawn! 





THE SECRET ROAD TO PEACE 


By THomas O MALLEy 


HE trouble with the world is 

that it is civilized — not Chris- 
tianized, but civilized. For these 
terms, despite historical propa- 
ganda, are not synonymous. Chris- 
tianity has not humanized civiliza- 
tion which is a thing of darkness. 
Christianity could sanctify barbar- 
ism. And Christian barbarism 
would be the cure for mankind’s 
societal ills. 

Is this rhetoric? It is not so in- 
tended. By civilization is not meant 
here the latter day connotation of 
the good, the beautiful, and the true. 
Nor by barbarism is meant their op- 
posites. Civilization, in its essen- 


tial meaning, is a mode of political 


government and organization. It is 
the city-state-citizen relation. Simi- 
larly, barbarism is the sib relation- 
ship of the rural clansman to his 
tribe. 

The two systems are antagonistic. 
The first has all but wiped out the 
second to the detriment of human- 
ity. And this conflict is the basis 
of historical unrest up to the pres- 
ent day. 

It is the Christianization, not the 
civilization, of man that has con- 
tributed to his dignity and has of- 
fered him salvation. Civilization 
has made it more difficult for Chris- 
tianity to fulfill its mission. His- 
torical barbarism, we are told, was 
depraved. So it was—in certain as- 
pects of its culture. But not any 
more so than the civil order. No 
naive barbarian could think up the 
refined perversions which the civi- 
lized Roman practiced. We must 


agree that they both needed the 
revelation of Christianity. But all 
this is to confuse the issue. The 
elements of culture are not perti- 
nent to the essential idea of what 
mode of societal organization man 
is best suited to. 

There is no doctrine that the civil 
order is uniquely proper. Nor is 
this argument an exhortation to re- 
turn to barbaric times. One can- 
not travel back and forth in time 
as one can move from New York to 
Chicago. Nor is there any neces- 
silty to throw away whatever things 
of cultural and mechanical enlight- 
enment man has accomplished in 
the intervening span of time. 

It is no argument that the civil 
mode is superior to the tribal be- 
cause the former has survived over 
the latter. That triumph, in its 
very nature, included force, whose 
most complete and most deliberate 
use we see revealed in the contem- 
porary struggle of world-wide war. 
The little nations, which are near- 
est to the tribal idea, are being en- 
gulfed and betrayed by the great 
nations, which are the full flower- 
ing of the civil idea. 

In these days the Church has to 
remind men that the unit of so- 
ciety is the family. In times gone 
by this was not necessary. It was 
understood. Men may be preached 
at that the family is the basis of 
society, but the civil world they live 
and breathe in says that the indi- 
vidual citizen is the unit of so- 
ciety. Rather, it does not say it. 
It is a fact, and it is a mode of be- 
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havior; while the idea of the fam- 
ily is now nothing more than theory 
and vestigial wherever it does exist. 
The trend is toward the break-up 
of the family, and the dispersal of 
human beings from their homes to 
the corners of the world in war 
time is more than just a symbol of 
things to come. Words are weak 
weapons against actual behavior. 
In fine, the theory and the fact of 
man’s place in society do not agree 
in the civil order. On the other 
hand, the family is the natural basis 
of the tribe’s. And men living in 
that order need no words to exhort 
them to remain family members. 
The discussion to come does not 
refer to the civil-minded nonsense 
about keeping separate Church 
and State; which really means 
that Catholics, through their prop- 
er leaders in the heterogeneous 
modern world are to be prevented 
from political representation by a 
bigoted slogan. The Church should 
have a major voice in society. It 
does not have it in the civil order, 
which is selfishly and deliberately 
secular. The tribal order always 
has included public participation 
by religion. And where such does 
continue today in civilization it is 
because of the underlying instinct 
of the barbarian which is never 
dead, although it might be stunned. 
One might ask the question in 
these days if the survival of Rome, 
which was about to revert to bar- 
barism except for the prop—how- 
ever necessary for those times— 
which the Church afforded, was as 
fortunate for the succeeding gen- 
erations of men which it has, up to 
this time, been considered to be. 
One must proceed with such specu- 
lation deferentially because there is 
the question of how much the sur- 
vival was due to Providence direct- 
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ly participating in the peculiar way 
the world has moved, and how much 
of history was due to man’s will. 

But this we know, that men of 
good will are found in all social 
systems, barbarian as well as civi- 
lized. We know, too, that the tribal 
mode was the primitive order of 
society. Moreover, it was the sim- 
ple barbarian who was most recep- 
tive, and still is, to the message of 
Christ, while the characteristical 
cities of civilization have wallowed 
in iniquity; its worst form being 
highly modern, that of atheism. 
Civilization is indeed more barbar- 
ous than the barbarian in the twist- 
ed sense of that abused word. 

Still, a reading of history seems 
to give the impression that certain 
administrative churchmen—not the 
Church, as inaccurate and biased 
writers would put it—have at least 
tolerated, if not abetted, the civil 
arrangement of political society; 
making possible the rise of nation- 
alism; against the inherent evils of 
which there is now so much horri- 
fied protest by contemporary church- 
men who do seem faintly to recog- 
nize the real nature of the problem 
in so far as they advise rural com- 
munities of Catholics, as against liv- 
ing in the dehumanizing great cities 
where so many of us are dwelling. 

International organization is 
properly suited to the administra- 
tion of the one true Church. For, 
since it is true, it is for all men of 
all cultures. But, to paraphrase the 
cigarette advertisement, no other 
institution can make that state- 
ment. The Church trades the spir- 
itual goods of the Brotherhood of 
Man and the Fatherhood of God. It 
has “wisdom for sale,” not mate- 
rial objects of dissension and ag- 
grandizement. But internationalism 
for the political order, as manifest- 
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ed by nationalism and empire, is 
disruptive of peace because it is a 
forcible imposing of alien modes on 
variegated and indigenous cultures. 
In accidentals, the early medieval 
Irish had their quarrels with the 
Roman ecclesiastical organization 
which opposed the Irish mode. 
They lost, to become, in time, among 
the stanchest defenders of the Ro- 
man civil order as a mode of tem- 
poral government. That is they 
did after the eighteenth century 
when the clans were finally broken 
up by a foreign, civil domination. 
We may reflect upon the irony of 
how the civil order came to be so 
sacrosanct among Celtic bishops 
that it became extremely difficult to 
revolt against it and escape eccle- 
siastical censure, even though the 
administrators of that tyrannical 
order were persecuting heretics. 
The Irish have finally achieved a 
modicum of freedom from foreign 
domination, but it is too early yet 
to know if that jail, now burning 
down on the heads of its other pris- 
oners, from which the Irish have 
escaped, has left permanent marks 
on their political mentality; or 
whether the strongest tribal in- 
stinct in Europe will assert itself 
eventually as a lesson and a hope 
for the more anciently subjected 
kinsmen of the Continent who are 
presently threatened with that end 
result of civilization: Communism. 
Nationalism, made possible by a 
civil order of government, is, from 
the viewpoint of the tribal system, 
a consolidation by forcible means 
of kindred tribes by one more 
powerful tribe at the instigation of 
the latter’s intellectual rulers. One 
of the fallacies of thought which 
helped to effect nationalization is 
that cultural and political bounda- 
ries are congruent. People were in- 
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duced to believe that, because dif. 
ferent tribes spoke a similar lap. 
guage, they were one, despite fun- 
damental societal differences. Ex. 
cept among anthropology students, 
this fallacy is completely believed 
today. People will speak of a Ger- 
man. As if the Prussian and the 
Bavarian were the same kind of 
person! And we and the English 
are supposed to be cousins ripe for 
union-now. 

There is talk now among the su- 
per-minded planners to dismember 
Germany. It would be a good thing, 
but not for the same reasons which 
exist in the cupidous minds of the 
butchers who are contemplating the 
profitable job in their own especial 
way. It would, for one thing, free 
the moiety of Celto-germanic Catho- 
lics from the humorless iron rule of 
the Junker. 

Were Europe to return to the nat- 
ural, tribal ordering of its inhabi- 
tants, any two contiguous tribes 
might have a boundary dispute, but 
a far distant tribe could have no 
excuse for joining the argument 
and would have a hard time of it to 
reach the arena of conflict via the 
intervening tribes. But when that 
distant tribe is joined by national- 
ization with all the intervening 
tribes into a civil order, it is forced 
to add its weight to the quarrel. 
The immediate participants in a 
quarrel are always slow to come to 
blows, realizing the consequences. 
Amicable settlements are more like- 
ly. But under the civil order, per- 
fect citizen-strangers are ordered to 
kill one another, for no direct rea- 
son, by a central, despotic authority 
of power-drunk bureaucrats acting 
like absentee landlords. 

That is why all this insistence by 
Germany that Danzig is German and 
was to have been ceded on threat of 
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war is nonsense. So, too, is the as- 
sertion of the absurdly conglom- 
erate Russian nation that parts of 
Finland, Poland, and neighboring 
states are Russian. Also absurd are 
the representations by Germany, 
Hungary, Russia, and all comers 
that the racial islands of the Bal- 
kans are the property of the claim- 
ants. These disputed territories are, 
if anything, possessions of those 
who inhabit them, and should be 
autonomous; as they naturally 
would be except for the aggrandize- 
ment of outsiders using a false 
claim of ownership by reason of 
faked kinship. 

With nationalizing taking place, 
other means to perpetuate it be- 
comes possible. In the field of cul- 
ture, the powerful nations get 
credit and resulting prestige which 
smaller nations do not. The Ger- 


man national will boast of a Mozart 
and a Beethoven. The English speak 


with pride of their great writers; 
and the Italians of their artists. 
The humanist will laud Rome for 
its Vergil. But the Master of Bonn 
was not the Landsmann of Mozart 
of Salzburg. Nor are the anonymous 
British all English. There is more 
than a good sprinkling of Irish, 
Welsh and Scot among them. And 
the bard of Mantua was not a Latin, 
but a Celt. 

So, too, is the laudable patriot- 
ism sanctioned by the Church per- 
verted by nationalism. Some mem- 
bers of the clergy help to confuse 
the roots of true patriotism by words 
and actions which are nothing short 
of jingoism, mingled with correct 
doctrine. Catholics, especially, be- 
cause they are highly patriotic 
should have special guidance as to 
what is spurious and what is genu- 
ine patriotism. 

American Catholics were scanda- 
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lized that French priests were draft- 
ed as combatants. But we did not 
hear any effective comment from the 
French clergy. Indeed, those men 
were the bravest soldiers France 
had. It is a pity that such piety is 
directed to the perpetuation of an 
atheistic government. The virtuous 
patriotism of a Breton priest for his 
Brittany would be understandable, 
but not for the proud nation that 
has mocked Christ. 

Similarly, individual priests in all 
opposing nations at war will speak 
of the enemy—which is general- 
ly half Catholic—as if they were 
infidels seeking the ruin of Faith. 
Each side will beg God’s grace on 
the arms of the Fatherland. It is a 
good thing that bewildered Catho- 
lics are able to hear the strong voice 
of the Vicar of Christ who speaks 
out for peace and justice for all men, 
and as a father placating his quar- 
relsome children, many of whom 
should be expected to know better. 

Nationalism, which is the con- 
solidation of the tribes and a con- 
centration of civil power by a band 
of hereditary conspirators acting 
behind the authority of govern- 
ment, is the beginning of empire. 
Having become a nation, there is a 
tendency to continue the centraliz- 
ing process, and as a matter of sur- 
vival against similar enterprises 
among other peoples. There is, 
however, only a limited number of 
unrelated subject tribes to be con- 
quered. The nations resort to war, 
therefore, not only against their 
weak prey, but also against each 
other in the rivalry to secure 
empire to themselves. The snow 
ball has reached enormous dimen- 
sions today. The whole world is 
wrapped up in it. Totalitarianism 
is nothing more than the final step 
in the civilizing process. For that 
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is an attempt to include all nations 
in one empire, dominated by one 
great brain and his cohorts. The 
thing is diabolical. That it is athe- 
istic, therefore, is not surprising. 

Civilized nations are the prod- 
ucts of intellectual minds, and, as 
such, are artificial for they do not 
rise from the limited nature of man- 
kind in general, but from the minds 
of a few who find themselves with 
the power and the will to carry out 
their intention of becoming man- 
gods by betrayal and folly. Because 
civil organizations are controlled by 
a few men at a time they are un- 
stable. Civil war, a blind tribal 
manifestation of revolt against en- 
slavement, is always occurring. 

The most modern nations of Eu- 
rope, ante bellum, were practical 
jokes played on a powerful Ameri- 
can president whose viewpoint of 
history was along the standard lines 
of seeing Europe’s peoples as na- 
tionals instead of the tribesmen 
which they are. Two million Czechs 
were united as a nation with ten 
million Slovaks; the latter being 
dominated by the former. This was 
understandable, of course, the Slo- 
vaks being Catholics. 

The only nations which might 
have a chance of surviving as na- 
tions are the synthetic orders of the 
New World. That is they might 
have, if the immigrants which in- 
habit them will forget their origins 
and the profits of international com- 
merce. But again, it may be the 
natural instinct of the tribal drive 
in man to remember tenaciously 
his origins and to work the means 
to continue in them. But that 
ancient memory is playing tricks 
on itself in the New World because 
it is ticking in a void. The only 
tribesmen in this country are the 
Indians. 
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What is the solution to the ills 
of mankind? The solutions for 
world peace now being put forth 
by the brainy planners will not 
bring peace. They will increase the 
causes for conflict, precisely be- 
cause these plans are nothing more 
than a blind attempt to speed the 
inevitable trend of civilization; 
which will end in the complete en- 
slavement of the souls and bodies 
of mankind. 

The solution lies in recognizing 
the natural instinct of man for 
tribal community. When man 
ceases to be a person related to an 
impersonal state—-an_ impossible 
situation—and becomes, instead, a 
clansman who, with his kin, in- 
forms and is informed by his small 
government, he will achieve the 
fullest measure possible of a good 
life on earth. 

The petty quarrels of human be- 
ings will not thereby cease. Men 
will still quarrel with their families 
and their fellow tribesmen. Up to 
this point, what is the merit of this 
solution? It is practical because it 
removes the curse of bigness from 
the operations of society. It is one 
of degree, therefore; one which rec- 
ognizes the limited horizons of 
man’s environment. In barbarian 
warfare, for example, hundreds be- 
come casualties. In civilized war- 
fare, millions are casualties in a 
frightful, joyless holocaust; made 
possible by the civil ordering of 
huge accumulations of men and 
materials. When men are organ- 
ized into tribes only a few tribes 
at a time can engage in warfare. It 
is a neighborhood fight. When 
tribes are regimented into nations, 
all tribes of the world are divided 
into a simultaneous struggle of 
stranger against stranger. 

Just exactly—and this is the op- 
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ANTINOMIES 


erative part of the problem which 
all planners ignore in their plans— 
just exactly how can nationalism, 
the civil order, be undone and truly 
democratic tribal government be 
restored to the peoples of Europe? 
There is no blueprint. The restora- 
tion cannot be deliberately under- 
taken by any group of planners. 
For, if the tribal organization of 
society be “natural” to man, the 
tribes should come back in the 
course of the action and reaction of 
history. 

Bigness and complexity contain 
the seeds of their own breakdown, 
and when the super-state now form- 
ing in the minds of the Bolsheviks 
blows up—if it is ever achieved— 
the explosion will permit of that 
organization in the succeeding dark 
ages. 

The better solution would be for 
statesmen and their satellites to 
have a change of heart, mind their 
own business, and refrain from ter- 
ritorial and population grabs. But 
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such a remarkable conversion brings 
up the fundamental cause of human 
conflict which is explained by the 
doctrines of Christianity. When 
these doctrines are followed by the 
governing bulk of mankind, the con- 
flict will be ended. But at least, 
they will be more recognizable un- 
der a tribal order. They cannot be 
seen now from the indescribable 
tumult of world civil disorder. Just 
as all men should have a minimum 
of material goods to remove the 
handicap of saving their souls un- 
der inhuman conditions; so, too, 
should men have a type of political 
society in Europe which will per- 
mit them to work out their salva- 
tion in an atmosphere that encour- 
ages, not stultifies, their individ- 
uality. 

In the past, the medieval bar- 
barian of Europe was responsible 
for the flowering of Christianity. 
The modern civilized man in his 
ignorance is busy burning that 
flower as an unwanted weed. 


ANTINOMIES 
By Sister MirraM, R.S.M. 


O see the things no man can see 
We close our eyes; 
That we may be the loudest heard, 
We speak no word. 


We die a thousand deaths, yet live— 
More lives to give; 

And proud, but dust-choked clod, 
Aspire to God. 











BILL COMES HOME 
By Sister Mary Aguin, S.S.J. 


OMETHING hot flew at his 

mouth. Then the blood came 
down his neck, soaking him. Scared 
to death Bill started back through 
the night and the mud to get help. 
At long last someone put strong 
arms around him, and that was the 
last he could remember until—far 
out in space a voice called to him. 
Bill tried desperately to respond to 
the voice. He did not know what it 
wanted of him, but suddenly he 
knew that he was burning up. 
“Water! Water!” he cried. 

“Keep on talking, don’t stop talk- 
ing, do you hear, Bill? Bill, say 
‘Water!’ Here, open, your mouth, 
open it wide. Now swallow, swal- 
low.” 

Dr. Mac. looked at the nurse. 
“Well, what do you know. Don’t 
leave him. And if he tries again, 
do your utmost to bring him out of 
it. Funniest case I’ve seen. I 
wouldn’t have put a nickel on him 
five minutes ago. I thought his 
vocal chords would be paralyzed for 
good. See, you don’t know.” The 
doctor lit a cigarette and went out. 


Bill looked from the train win- 
dow at the scenery getting more and 
more familiar. He hadn’t meant to 
go over all that business again. 
But now that he was nearing home 
it started once more to hammer it- 
self into his brain. Surreptiously 
Bill ran his hand through his hair, 
nice, soft, wavy hair. He touched 
both ears, his nose, eyes; then im- 
petuously looked far out across the 
fields of green wheat and stifled a 
little laugh. Slowly then he felt the 


bandage tied around the lower part 
of his face. That was it, he was 
scared. He didn’t dare to take it 
off. Back in New York they had 
told him that it was up to him. It 
was all healed. No plastic surgery 
applied yet, but no more danger 
from infection. He had wanted to 
go home before going on to the hos- 
pital in the States. Now he thought 
it had been the wrong thing to do. 
Only once had he gotten enough 
courage to look at himself — but 
why rehearse all that. The Red 
Cross had wired his folks to be at 
the station to meet the two-twenty. 
It was either not get off at Worth- 
ington, or face what he had been 
dreading, and longing for. 
“Worthington, next stop, Worth- 
ington!” called the conductor. 
Bill reached for his belongings; 
waited until the aisle was somewhat 
cleared; then he pulled off the 
bandage, sprang down the length 
of the car and out. For a bare min- 
ute he scanned the platform, but 
could see no one that he knew. Cut- 
ting his way between the freight 
cars and the warehouses he man- 
aged to avoid curious eyes. As he 
started up the hill to Mill Street his 
legs and feet began to prick and get 
numb. The buildings and trees jig- 
sawed in front of him, and the 
sweat started to run down his face 
and back. They had told him that 
he was O. K., but that he should 
not let himself become excited. He 
wasn’t excited now. What was 
wrong? All of a sudden Bill got so 
sick that he sat down on the curb, 
leaning on his knee for support. A 
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few cars passed. Some of them 
seemed to slow on seeing him and 
then spurt ahead. From a robin’s 
egg blue roadster that hesitated in 
front of him came a girl’s voice 
laughing, “He’s drunk, can’t you 
see? The lieutenant’s inebriated.” 

Bill, too tired and sick even to 
thumb a ride, just sat. He didn’t 
know where he wanted to go, that 
was partly it. 

After fifteen or twenty minutes 
had passed by, a coal truck rum- 
bled down the hill. The colored 
driver stuck out his head as he 
neared the soldier, stopped beside 
him, and looked. His eyes popped 
wide, and he gripped the wheel for 
aminute. Then he went up to Bill. 
“If you don’t mind ridin’ with me,” 
he apologized, “Ill take you to 
where you are goin’.” 

Bill moved, and the coal man 
helped him into the driver’s seat be- 
side himself. “Maybe you should 
go to the hospital,” the man said 
looking straight in front of him. 

That brought Bill around. No; 
he had just come from a hospital. 
Had been in one for six unbearable 
weeks. He didn’t want any more 
of them for awhile. “Green Street 
and Monroe,” he muttered, “if it’s 
all right, will you?” 

“Sure ’nough, boss.” The truck 
driver ventured after awhile, “Bet 
you sure glad to be home. Come 
from across?” 

“Flew. All the others are wors’n 
Iam. Don’t know how they let me 
come. Ashamed taking a seat.” 

“No such thing, Lieutenant; they 
knows what they’re doin’. Here’s 
the place. Want I should help you? 
0. K. Take it easy. Sure ’nough. 
Good luck, Soldier!” 

The third house on Monroe Ave- 
nue belonged to the Fairmans to 
whose daughter, Marian, Lieut. 


William Conroy was engaged—had 
been for more than two years. And 
now that man was doing the last 
thing he had wanted to do, the last 
thing he had thought he ever could 
do while thinking about it in the 
long hours when he was piecing to- 
gether his future life. With relief 
he turned away from the unan- 
swered doorbell. Then the old sick 
feeling came over him again, and he 
slumped down to the top step lean- 
ing against the post. A voice called 
out, “Those folks won’t be home till 
about five o’clock. They all work.” 

Bill looked up. The other recog- 
nized him. “My God,” he said, and 
was down the steps and over to the 
man sitting there. 

“Yes, Doug, it’s me.” 

“I didn’t know it was you. Can 
I help you? Wait, I'll get the car 
and take you home.” 

“There must have been a mis- 
take. Nobody was at the depot. I 
started to walk, and couldn’t take 
it.” 

Driving the seven blocks to Bill’s 
home, Douglas Kent did some rapid 
figuring. He could never let Bill’s 
mother, without being prepared, 
see her son this way. In her deli- 
cate health, the effect might prove 
disastrous. Good heavens! He wasn’t 
over the shock of it himself. If he 
knew Mrs. Conroy, she’d be at the 
front window waiting for her hus- 
band to bring back their son, for 
doubtless he had gone to meet Bill, 
and missed him somehow. He’d 
drive past slowly once without let- 
ting Bill guess why, and. turn 
around. Doug had guessed right; 
there she was straining her eyes 
with the curtain pulled back. She 
saw the car and she saw Bill. Doug 
stepped on the gas, and remarked, 
“If you don’t mind, I'll just drive 
up to the corner and turn around 
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first. Pretty tough on this street 
about parking if you remember.” 
The boy had not seen his mother; 
coming down Broadway as they had 
and turning sharply on Decatur it 
was doubtful whether Bill was even 
aware that they were so near the 
house. 

As the car passed, Mrs. Conroy 
ran to the kitchen, and dropped to 
her knees before a little picture of 
the Mother of Sorrows. Then quiet- 
ly she opened the front door, went 
out on the porch, and held out her 
arms wide. Bill was walking up the 
steps never for a second taking his 
eyes from his mother’s face. She 
stood there smiling a_ beautiful 
smile, full of courage and love over- 
flowing that went to the bottom of 
his frozen soul. He took his little 


mother into his big embrace and 
they went in, forgetful of Douglas 
and everything else. 


Beside his 
mother Bill cried out all his loneli- 
ness and hurt and fear. “Ma,” he 
said at last, “I looked into your 
eyes, and they never wavered, just 
looked at me the same as always. 
Ma,” he hesitated, “if you hadn’t, I 
think it would have been the end 
for me. See, most of my teeth are 
gone, but you don’t care, do you, 
Ma?” 

“Why, Bill, dear, you didn’t have 
any teeth when you were born, and 
I loved you almost to death then.” 

“See, Ma, where the bullet jabbed 
me in the mouth and jaw and neck. 
Part of me is missing. My face is 
all screwed up.” 

“My darling, I only asked that 
you’d come home to me with the 
same light in your eyes as when 
you went away. It was a good light. 
And I prayed, how I prayed, it 
wouldn’t go out. And it hasn’t, 
Bill. You’re my own Bill, just the 
same. What’s a bit of bone and 
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skin. Did I love you any the less, 
Billy, after you had your tonsils 
out that time than before? You're 
home, alive, good—that’s all that 
matters.” 

It was sometime before Mrs. Con- 
roy thought to ask, “Where are 
your father and brother? How was 
it that Doug brought you home?” 

Bill could not commit himself yet 
to the whole, bald truth. “I looked 
around when I got off the train, and 
couldn’t see anybody, so I walked, 
Kent picked me up.” 

“Why, dearest, your Dad went 
down to the depot an hour before 
train time.. As soon as we got the 
telegram, we began making plans 
and plans for your homecoming. 
What could have happened!” 

The door opened. Mrs. Conroy 
gave her husband a pitiful, agoniz- 
ing glance over her son’s shoulder. 
“Here’s Dad now,” she cried joy- 
fully. 

Big Mr. Conroy took his big son 
into his powerful arms, and Bill felt 
as secure and warmed as he had in 
baby days when his Dad used to 
pick him up from a barking dog. 
Bill’s kid brother was trying hard 
not to cry. 

“It’s all right,” Bill hugged young 
Joe. “I’ve been blubbering, too. 
Ma’s shoulder is all wet.” 

“And now your Ma’s going to 
send you to bed just as she used to 
do when you were little. And when 
Dad and Joe have tucked you in, 
your Ma’ll bring you something to 
warm up your insides. How would 
some chicken broth taste?” 

It was not many minutes before 
Lieutenant Conroy was in a sound, 
relaxed sleep in his own bed be- 
tween sheets that smelled of a whip- 
ping spring wind. The other three 
noiselessly made ready the evening 
meal, 
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In the meantime Douglas Kent 
home and started an argument 
with Jane, his wife. He was all for 
going over to the Fairmans as soon 
as they returned to tell them about 
Bill. Jane wanted to stay out of 
the whole thing, mind their own af- 
fairs. “After all,” she reasoned, “if 
you hadn’t been home this after- 
noon with a toothache, you wouldn’t 
have seen him at all.” 

“You can bet your last dollar, my 
esteemed spouse, that your husband 
was mighty glad that he had a tooth 
to ache when he saw that poor Con- 
roy kid’s jaw.” Doug sat himself 
with the evening paper in the bay 
window to watch. There was a 
good deal of rattling and banging in 
the kitchen. 

Luckily Mrs. Fairman was the 
first one home. Doug liked this 
woman. She was calm, could listen 
without interrupting, made slow de- 


cisions which were usually right. 
He gave her a few minutes, then 
walked over, rang the bell, and went 


in. This was not unusual. The 
Kents very frequently relayed tele- 
phone messages to the Fairmans 
who had no telephone. In return 
they gave them bacon grease which 
all considered a fair exchange. 

“What now?” inquired Mrs. Fair- 
man. 

“It isn’t news that’s too bad, and 
don’t get alarmed, but I’d rather 
you’d come in and sit down a min- 
ute. My wife doesn’t think I ought 
to tell you, but I figure I should.” 

Mrs. Fairman dried her hands 
and obeyed. 

“Marian’s boy friend came home 
this afternoon,” Douglas began, “he 
came over here. Didn’t know you 
were all away. I saw him sitting on 
the stoop, and came over. He’s, 
well-_the lower part of his face is 
pretty badly smashed, there’s a hole 
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where his mouth ought to be. You’d 
hardly recognize him.” Doug got 
up to go. 

“I’m glad you came,” was all the 
woman said. She was still sitting 
there when her daughter ran up the 
steps. 

“Well, Mother, it’s good to see 
you sitting for a change.” She 
looked more closely, “Aren’t sick, 
are you?” 

“Sit by me a minute, Marian.” 

“What’s the matter? Mother, it 
isn’t Bill, is it?” 

“He’s home. Came here this 
afternoon. Douglas saw him.” 

Marian started for the door. 

“Marian! Wait!” 

“Wait? What for? That’s all I’ve 
been doing for the last two years, is 
wait. He wants me, doesn’t he? He 
came over here as soon as he got 
home, didn’t he?” 

“But, dear, listen to mother. 
Bill’s been hurt.” 

“I know that. Why, Mother, you 
look so frightened. What’s the 
matter with him?” 

“Douglas says—he doesn’t—look 
—like—himself. He says—that— 
you are going to get—a shock.” 

“T think I can take a shock!” The 
girl kissed her mother. “Pray for 
me, that’s all, just pray.” 

Bill was still sleeping when 
Marian arrived. Perhaps it was 
best. She went in alone and looked 
at him lying there so mangled, so 
helpless. A bolt of lightning seemed 
to shoot through her body and stab 
her heart. She fell to her knees, 
put her trembling arms around the 
unconscious man, kissed his eyes 
ever so gently, and called to him in 
a whisper, “It’s Marian, Bill, I’ve 
come to be with you for ever and 
ever.” 

Bill sat up startled. As if he 
were dreaming he held out his arms 
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to her, pressed to his heart the 
woman he had longed for almost to 
despair in the bad days after he was 
wounded, the woman he had reso- 
lutely pushed out of all his plans 
for the future. “Who told you?” 
“Mr. Kent. I came as soon as I 
knew. You came to me, didn’t you, 
Bill, even though you didn’t write?” 
“I never intended to. I must have 
been out of my head. I didn’t have 
the nerve to face you—this way.” 
Marian took his hands in hers, 
and kissed each finger reverently. 
Life came back to him, surged 
through him, warm, joyous. His 


mother had lifted him from the 
dark night; Marian was leading him 
into the bright dawn of a new day, 
He buried his bruised face in her 
beautiful hair. “They’re going to fix 
me up like new, Marian. Plastic 
surgery. In a few days I can go for 
the operation.” 

“Yes, dear, but just this moment 
counts now.” The last gold-red 
splashes of the day streaked the 
bed. Marian rose from where she 
had been kneeling. Poor Bill, he 
had fallen asleep. Quietly she bent 
over him a moment, kissed his 
scarred mouth, and went out. 


EXPECTATION 


By CLARENCE EDWIN FLYNN 


HE fields must all be green this year. 
The crops must all be good. 
The corn must be full in the ear, 
The land yield as it should. 
The fruit, the garden, and the rest 
Must grace their native loam. 
The livestock must be at its best. 
He might be coming home. 


The roses must be kept in bloom. 

The trees must be well-kept. 

His things must all be in his room, 
And every floor be swept. 

We must have fresh food day and night, 
And sweet milk white with foam, 

The fire laid ready for a light. 

He might be coming home. 
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FORGOTTEN EXILE 


By MALcoLM Moos 


N New York City, a seventy-four 

year old priest, now spending his 
twenty-first year in exile, is patient- 
ly watching the vicissitudes of Ital- 
ian politics. For seventy-four year 
old King Victor Emmanuel, the 
capture of Rome by Allied forces 
marked his demise. For the priest, 
the freeing of the Eternal City has 
meant the realization of his most 
cherished dream—an opportunity to 
play a part in rescuing Italy from 
the state of material and moral dis- 
integration she finds herself in to- 
day. On frequent occasions this 


priest delivers broadcasts to the Ital- 
ian people which are sponsored by 
the Office of War Information, but 


his name is seldom mentioned in 
the daily press along with his more 
prominent contemporaries, Count 
Sforza and Gaetano Salvemini. Prior 
to Mussolini’s accession to power he 
had the second largest following in 
Italy. No cabinet could be formed 
without his acquiescence — yet, he 
never accepted ministerial responsi- 
bility. At one time during his po- 
litical career he led a strike of 
80,000 peasants in Sicily for three 
months until their working con- 
tracts had been improved. Today 
with the possible exception of 
Jacques Maritain, the noted French 
scholar, he is the leading figure in 
the movement for a liberal Catholi- 
cism. Today after a lapse of many 
years, the Christian Democrats, 
lineal descendants of the political 
party this priest started in Italy a 
quarter of a century ago, are seek- 
ing to revive his program: a pro- 
gram of advanced social and politi- 


cal reforms based on Christian 
ethics. Who is this person once 
labeled by foreign correspondents 
as the “mystery man of Italian poli- 
tics”? He is Don Luigi Sturzo, 
founder and leader of the Italian 
Popular Party from 1919 to 1926. 

Luigi Sturzo was born of a noble 
family in Caltagirone, Sicily. His 
full name is Don Luigi Sturzo, the 
practice of titling Sicilian priests 
“Don” being a carry-over of Span- 
ish dominion. Sturzo’s ancestors 
have owned great estates in Sicily 
and Italy for generations and were 
renowned in Florence when Dante 
lived there. According to legend, a 
member of his family spoke a word 
in season to Isabella at the time 
Columbus was soliciting her sup- 
port for his first voyage. In his 
youth, Sturzo reputedly composed a 
lyric drama, wrote “sacred and pro- 
fane music,” and was “devoted to 
Dante and Carducci.” He studied 
for the priesthood at Caltagirone 
where he was ordained and later 
went to Rome, enrolling at the 
Thomistic Academy and Gregorian 
University. 

Sturzo’s ambition was to obtain a 
chair in philosophy in an Italian 
university, but the social ferment 
which was running through Italy 
and Sicily in the 1890’s steered him 
into more practical channels and he 
never became an ivory tower acade- 
mician. The sight of “unheard of 
miseries” in Rome’s workers’ quar- 
ters where the old Ghetto was once 
located instilled a strong social con- 
sciousness in Sturzo. In 1892 the 
violent repression of the revolts of 
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the peasants and sulphur mine 
workers in Sicily aroused Sturzo to 
take an active interest in social con- 
ditions. On his return to Calta- 
girone he began organizing work- 
ers’ and farmers’ associations, and 
his reputation as an organizer 
spread rapidly. Taking his cue 
from the Christian Socialist move- 
ment (Don Sturzo prefers to call 
this Social-Christian to distinguish 
it from the Socialist movement) and 
the papal encyclical on labor, Rerum 
Novarum, which urged the correc- 
tion of economic injustices but de- 
cried the materialism of the Marx- 
ists, Sturzo soon found himself im- 
mersed in politics—a career which 
led to pre-eminent leadership in 
Italian public life and ultimately to 
exile. In 1899 the Christian Demo- 
crats persuaded him to enter his 
name in the municipal elections as 
counselor and he was elected Mayor 
of Caltagirone in 1905. The fifteen 
years he held this post were marked 
by municipal reforms which in- 
cluded the building of community 
houses for workmen, establishment 
of a municipal power plant, and the 
founding of a high school of tech- 
nical studies. Along with his mag- 
isterial duties, Sturzo also found 
time to teach philosophy and so- 
ciology. 

As a young man Sturzo became a 
great admirer of a fellow-priest, 
Romulo Murri, the leader of the 
Italian modernist movement which 
sought to harmonize the Catholic 
faith with science and democracy. 
Both men were ardent champions of 
social and economic reconstruction, 
but Sturzo was uncompromising in 
his theology whereas Murri had 
scant deference for the Vatican. It 
is reported that one of the chief dis- 
putes between Sturzo and Murri was 
over Sturzo’s rejection of evolution. 


Despite these differences, however, 
Sturzo was deeply grieved when 
Murri quarreled with the Vatican 
and was suspended a divinis under 
the Non Expedit. Shortly after this 
Murri left the Church voluntarily, 
He, Sturzo, has always managed to 
reconcile the role of political leader 
with his spiritual mission as a 
priest. While Mayor of Caltagirone, 
a demand was made that he be ex- 
communicated because in a news- 
paper interview he had taken the 
position that Rome should not be 
returned to the Pope. Nothing came 
of the incident, but several months 
later when Sturzo had an audience 
with Pius X., he was greeted with 
the words: “Come, Mr. Mayor. ... 
Has no one excommunicated you 
yet?” “No one,” replied Sturzo, 
“and who could do it except Your 
Holiness?” “I shall not excommu- 
nicate you, dear Sturzo,” said the 
Pope smiling, and as an after- 
thought: “Watch out for others who 
suspect you.” There may have been 
“others” who suspected Sturzo’s 
motives and resented his influence 
—his political career was capped by 
his forced exile—but he has never 
been unfrocked. 

A program of simple reform car- 
ried Sturzo from his native baili- 
wick in Sicily to the leadership of 
the second largest political party in 
Italy. Workers’ co-operatives, ex- 
propriation of the land for the peas- 
ants, and decentralization — these 
measures combined with Christian 
ethics were the main tenets of 
Sturzo’s Christian democracy. Let 
no one mistake Sturzo’s plan for a 
socialist collectivism. “The able, 
honest, and well-intentioned Sicil- 
ian priest, Don Luigi Sturzo,” writes 
Gaetano Salvemini and George La 
Piana in their book What to do 
with Italy, “was not radical enough 
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to become a socialist.” He be- 
lieved in strengthening the bargain- 
ing power of the working classes, 
put within the framework of capi- 
talism. This was to be accom- 
plished through adoption of a modi- 
fied syndicalism. Likewise, his plea 
for expropriation of land for the 
peasants called for compensation of 
the landlords and was intended to 
make Italy a nation of small pro- 
prietors. Sturzo is an agrarian at 
heart, but his sentiments have not 
caused him to lose perspective as 
have some of our self-styled intel- 
lectual agrarians of the contempo- 
rary period. He does not deny in- 
dustrialization. But, he does insist 
that the materialism which inevita- 
bly accompanies industrialization 
constitutes society’s greatest peril, 
and that this materialism must not 
be allowed to become an impervi- 
ous shell. To prevent this from 
happening, Sturzo advocates decen- 
tralizations—not a decentralization 
which would vitiate the powers of a 
centralized state so vital to reform 
in the social and economic field, but 
a decentralization which would give 
impetus to greater democratic par- 
ticipation. Out of the fermentation 
of these decentralized units or “vital 
nuclei,” Sturzo anticipates a broad 
social collaboration which will 
strengthen democratic institutions. 
What Sturzo advocates is now be- 
ing carried out with notable success 
by the United States Department of 
Agriculture in granting considera- 
ble autonomy to local AAA councils. 
It may well be, therefore, that the 
urge to participate and formulate 
policy must be stimulated by de- 
centralization as Sturzo advocates, 
or the vital fibers of the democratic 
process will atrophy just as a dying 
nerve. 

Sturzo’s sphere of influence was 
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handicapped until 1919 by the ex- 
istence of the Papal Non Expedit 
which admonished all Catholics to 
refrain from voting or participating 
in any political activity. The Non 
Expedit had been issued in 1870 to 
protest the occupation of Rome, 
and its effect was to make Italian 
Catholics politically impotent. Fol- 
lowing the armistice of World 
War I., Sturzo asked Cardinal Gas- 
pari, then Papal Secretary of State, 
to use his influence to have the Non 
Expedit withdrawn. The Pope con- 
sented to the formation of a political 
party, and after Sturzo received the 
go-ahead signal to organize it, the 
Non Expedit was retracted. The 
new party was called the Italian 
Popular Party (today known as the 
Christian Democratic Party), avoid- 
ing the name Catholic in order to 
dissociate itself from the reaction- 
ary group of Catholic clericals. 

As Segretario Politico of the 
Popular Party, Sturzo managed to 
weld three groups together: the 
Christian labor unions which were 
strong in northern Italy having a 
membership of 1,200,000, a major- 
ity of the peasants and a scattered 
following among professional and 
lay classes. The results of the first 
election in which the Popular Party 
entered the lists were most gratify- 
ing. Overnight the Party had be- 
come Italy’s second party and bid 
fair to challenge Socialist leader- 
ship. Don Sturzo soon exercised 
great influence over the Quirinal 
and no cabinet could be formed 
without consulting him. 

Sturzo’s dominant position in 
Italian politics was viewed appre- 
hensively in some quarters. Ad- 
mittedly he was a man of deep hu- 
mility and bore none of the ear- 
marks of a demagogue. His hon- 
esty, integrity, and fairness were 
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conceded by ali. Yet, the Rome 
Tribuna declared that despite the 
deference which Sturzo paid to his 
humblest subordinate, he was “tem- 
peramentally despotic.” The fact 
that certain of his followers had 
obeyed his commands without ques- 
tion for as long as twenty years was 
felt to be sufficient cause for con- 
cern. Was it not true that Don 
Sturzo’s Church was definitely based 
on authoritarian principles? Would 
these same authoritarian ideas 
which govern the Catholic Church 
replace democratic forms once 
Sturzo’s Popular Party attained 
power? These were the questions 
that coursed through the minds of 
many as they watched Don Sturzo 
marshal his Christian Democrats 
toward victory. 

If observers feared that the shad- 
ow of an ecclesiastical hierarchy in- 
fluenced Sturzo’s political moves, 
their anxiety was not dispelled by 
his administration of party affairs 
despite his insistence that the Popu- 
lar Party was not a Catholic party. 
He imposed a strict discipline on his 
followers and an even more strin- 
gent one on himself. He lived on a 
mere pittance and desired rich and 
poor alike to conform to his spar- 
tan habits. In his native Sicily he 
used to rise early in the morning 
and say Mass in a small chapel in 
his home. A shrewd planner and 
indefatigable worker, he often lab- 
ored until after midnight over by- 
laws and then took his followers to 
a neighboring church to pray. Few 
persons knew Sturzo intimately. He 
was a reluctant mixer and loved 
seclusion. Although he had helped 
form two cabinets (Nitti’s and Giol- 
litti’s), and had dictated the com- 
position of a third (Bonomi’s), most 
of the leading foreign correspond- 
ents had never laid eyes on him as 
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late as 1922 when the membership 
of Facta’s ministry was being de. 
cided. Small wonder that Sturzo 
was called the Sphinx of Italian 
politics. 

Don Sturzo seldom made speeches, 
When he did condescend to speak 
his speech was terse, stripped of all 
oratorical flourishes, and unusually 
effective. His faith was in quiet 
work. He was and still is a prolific 
writer. Notwithstanding heavy ad- 
ministrative duties as head of the 
Popular Party, he would not toler- 
ate secretaries. He refused to dic- 
tate letters and carried on all of his 
correspondence in his own distinc- 
tive longhand. Those who succeed- 
ed in obtaining an audience with 
Sturzo sensed an air of mysticism 
about him. His quick stride and 
appearance of gliding across a room 
which is accentuated by a cassock 
awed some visitors. Physically his 
most noticeable feature was a gi- 
gantic nose which is best described 
as “resembling an eagle’s beak.” 
Though gracious in manner the 
London Times found him “impas- 
sive and without any warmth, and 
as calm and rigid as any Anglo- 
Saxon.” 

In Rome, Sturzo’s political oppo- 
nents found they were facing not a 
neophyte, but an astute politician. 
“You statesmen dine too much, wine 
too much, trifle too much,” he once 
told Facta. To his followers, the 
Popolari, he advised, “Be practical 
—that is the thing in life.” Sturzo 
never thrust himself into the fore- 
ground. Not once during the three 
years he was deciding on the com- 
position of Italian ministries did 
he accept a portfolio for himself. 
He justified his seclusion on the 
grounds that it was part of the 
discipline imposed upon him as a 
priest, and that if he saw everyone 
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who wished to see him it would 
eclipse his importance as a leader. 

As Italian politics grew more 
yolatile with the advent of Musso- 
lini’s black-shirted Fascisti, there 
were frequent clashes between the 
radical branch of the Popular Party 
and the Fascists. Sturzo opposed 
the decision of the Popular Party’s 
Council to permit two deputies to 
enter the cabinet formed by Musso- 
lini after his March on Rome. 
These men, however, did not repre- 
sent the Popular Party. For several 
months Sturzo was a spearhead of 
a group of political dissidents who 
opposed Mussolini known as the 
Aventine Secessionists. He bitterly 


assailed Mussolini’s policies, and 
warned that they would bring Italy 
nothing but misery and ruin. Mus- 
solini determined to remove Sturzo 
from politics at any cost, but he 
managed it much more delicately 


than the cold-blooded murder tech- 
nique used on the ill-fated Socialist, 
Matteotti. Through obscure threats 
of reprisals, Mussolini exerted pres- 
sure on the Vatican to muzzle 
Sturzo and ask him to leave Italy. 
Facing a value judgment, Sturzo 
showed his uncompromising loyalty 
to the Vatican by resigning as Sec- 
retary of the Popular Party. In 
July, 1923, he retired for a short 
time to Monte Cassino, the Benedic- 
tine monastery which was subject- 
ed to aerial bombardment in the 
Allied assault on Cassino, and then 
voluntarily exiled himself to Eng- 
land in October, 1924. He lived in 
England until 1940 when he came 
to the United States. 

Sturzo’s exile has been frequent- 
ly cited by two outspoken critics of 
the Catholic Church, Salvemini and 
La Piana, as affording proof that 
democracy and Catholicism are in- 
compatible because the Church ex- 
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erts a censorship in temporal as 
well as spiritual affairs. Thus, they 
argue that the possibility of eccle- 
siastical pressure militates against 
autonomy in political affairs and 
prevents orthodox Catholics from 
being true democrats. Sturzo de- 
nies that he ever received political 
advice from the Pope, and asserts 
that democracy and Catholicism are 
not incompatible. While Sturzo 
headed the Popular Party there is 
no definite evidence that he accept- 
ed advice from the Vatican despite 
the rather vague examples set forth 
by Salvemini and La Piana. As a 
matter of fact on several occasions 
Sturzo incurred the displeasure of 
the Vatican such as he did the time 
he advocated collaboration with 
Turati, leader of the Italian Social- 
ists. The conclusion, of course, 
that the Vatican forced Sturzo’s 
exile is inescapable, but that took 
place after he retired from politics 
and should not be interpreted to 
mean that he was forced to bend to 
the will of the Vatican while he was 
guiding the destinies of the Popu- 
lar Party. It would seem therefore, 
that Starzo’s own statement, “I 
have always safeguarded the politi- 
cal independence of my party as 
well as the ecclesiastical discipline 
that binds me,” is not without 
foundation. 

Can a Catholic be a democrat? 
Sturzo answers yes, and declares 
that the Catholic Church is not a 
positive force for any type of gov- 
ernment as long as conscience and 
ethics are respected. “The Church 
has proclaimed a thousand times,” 
he says, “that she is indifferent to 
any political form whatsoever, pro- 
vided morality and religion are re- 
spected.” He holds that democracy 
is the regime closest to social per- 
fection and contends that although 
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the Church may impose a censor- 
ship in the spiritual realm, the in- 
dividual still possesses the dignity 
to make political decisions with- 
out ecclesiastical restraint. Sturzo 
grants that the ecclesiastical hier- 
archy of his Church has made many 
mistakes. He regrets, for example, 
that when the Fascist militarization 
program required six-year-old Ital- 
ian children to register as Sons of 
the She-Wolf and receive Fascist in- 
doctrination, Catholics made no 
protest. Sturzo would have his 
Church leaders defend social and 
moral values even though it meant 
returning to the catacombs. He 
does not condone the somewhat con- 
ciliatory attitude some of his fellow 
clergymen have taken toward Fas- 
cism. Indeed, his criticism against 
certain Catholics have been definite- 
ly caustic. He earnestly pleads, 
however, for a recognition that in- 
dividuals are not the Church. Sturzo 
accepts whole-heartedly the defini- 
tion of Salvemini and La Piana 
which characterizes the Church as 
“a spiritual and institutional entity 
which transcends the person of its 
officials; it is the body of doctrines 
of moral principles, aspirations and 
hopes which is above its offi- 
cials....” The fact that certain 
members of the Catholic hierarchy 
have exhibited Fascist sympathies 
does not mean the “Church” is 
Fascist. Fascist doctrines have 
penetrated the whole of society, 
says Sturzo, and they have not been 
biologically peculiar to one race, 
nationality, or religion. 

Today, after twenty-one years of 
living in exile Sturzo shows no bit- 
terness. He continues to carry on 
an active writing crusade for eco- 
nomic and social reforms, and is 
passionately devoted to the rebuild- 
ing of Italy. His plans for the future 
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Italy are in essence the same as 
those he championed two decades 
ago. He still believes that Italy will 
never have a large scale industrial 
development because of lack of nat- 
ural resources, hence he empha- 
sizes agrarian reform and agricul- 
tural development. For social prob- 
lems in general he suggests that the 
Beveridge Plan would be a useful 
guide. 

Sturzo harbors little respect for 
the Italian monarchy and today is 
encouraging the republican wing of 
the Christian Democratic party. He 
has always maintained that if the 
monarchy had been with the oppo- 
sition, “Fascism would have fallen 
before the Matteotti crime.” As the 


kings of all Latin countries have 
never observed the constitutions 
which they have taken an oath be- 
fore God to support, Sturzo sees no 
reason why the Italian people 
should not decide to have a Repub- 


lic. After the war Sturzo forsees 
two alternatives— democracy or 
communism. He is not concerned 
about contemporary reports of com- 
munist sentiment in Italy, because 
he is convinced it is “stomach” 
communism and not the atheistic 
variety with its attendant depreca- 
tion of religious and moral values. 
Nor is Sturzo worried about com- 
plicated religious questions in the 
future Italy. Contrary to the situa- 
tion a century ago when the eccle- 
siastical mortmain held almost one- 
third of the national property, he 
feels there no longer need be any 
controversy with the Church in the 
economic field. In so far as the 
Concordat arranged by Pius XI. and 
Mussolini is concerned, Sturzo rec- 
ognizes that a unilateral denuncia- 
tion of this treaty might create an 
issue. If public opinion demands a 
complete separation of Church and 
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State, he urges that diplomatic 
negotiation be resorted to rather 
than unilateral repudiation. The 
latter, he says, would be a hostile 
act toward the Vatican, and one 
Italy could ill afford when the re- 
constituted government begins to 
function. 

Don Sturzo may presently see 
Italy and his beloved Sicily again. 
Although his age or the desire to 
avoid further experimentation in 
Italian politics will perhaps pre- 
clude his accepting an active politi- 
cal or reconstruction assignment in 
Italy, his influence will be great. 
The Christian - Democratic party 
which he founded is again one of 
the two leading political parties and 
he has many warm admirers, both 
among Catholic and non-Catholic 
groups. His fairness and integrity 
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are attested by the praise he has 
won from such men as Gaetano 
Salvemini, G. A. Borghese, and the 
late Vilfredo Pareto-—all non-Catho- 
lics and all of whom have been high- 
ly critical of Catholic policies. Few 
would deny that Sturzo’s contribu- 
tions have been significant. He has 
succeeded in giving Christian de- 
mocracy a cohesive unity, and mak- 
ing it articulate. More important, he 
has attempted to swing Catholic 
thought—both lay and ecclesiastic 
—into a more liberal orbit on so- 
cial and economic questions. Don 
Sturzo may still die in exile, but 
it is to be hoped that his Chris- 
tian Democracy will reassert itself, 
and that its impact on the Italy 
of tomorrow will revitalize the 
social values Fascism sought to 
destroy. 


THE FRIGHTENED SOLDIERS ENTER HEAVEN 


By MARIE MCAULIFF 


TARWARDS they troop, the pale and coward kind, 
The ones who went from pulsing air to death 


With tears and nervous guns. 


St. Peter’s breath 


Catches a little, for they bring to mind 

The crowing cock. And Paul takes speechless stand, 
The fright of the Damascan vision come 

Anew. Recalling Bethlehem’s dark, the dumb, 
Pre-natal hour, Mary holds out her hand. 


I pray You, risen Christ, go, greet them. See, 
Too spent and stunned for siege on Paradise, 
They straggle on the edges of its field. 
Easter-Jesus, show them how to rise. 
Remember, You, the sweat, the cup’s dread yield, 
In private and forlorn Gethsemane. 





THE TRAGEDY OF THE HUMAN FAMILY 


By Raovut E. DESVERNINE 


ODAY we are asking each other: 

“What’s the matter with the 
world we live in?” This question 
definitely implies that we are 
searching more for an alibi out of 
a sense of guilt than for the true 
answer irrespective of responsibil- 
ity. To be truthful and precise 
we should examine our own con- 
sciences by asking ourselves: “What 
is the root-source and root-cause of 
the mess which we have gotten our- 
selves into?” 

A wide variety of self-justifying 
and partial explanations have been 
offered, but if we want the whole 
truth we must dig deep and let the 
chips fall where they may. This 
article is one person’s effort to meet 


that challenge in limited space. 
There is an increasing opinion 
that our civilization is suffering 


from some malignant disease, 
which, if not arrested, may prove 
fatal. Jacques Maritain has said 
that the present war was the parox- 
ysm of the death of our civilization. 
At least we can be certain that this 
war didn’t just happen. Further- 
more, it is an over-simplification to 
say that it is only a war about a map, 
about raw materials, or even about 
national or racial ambitions. It is 
side-stepping the issue to attribute 
this war entirely to any single per- 
son, clique or nation. All of these 
may well be contributing factors, 
but they are more the occasion than 
the cause of this war. Consequent- 
ly, there must be and there is some- 
thing fundamental underlying and 
motivating the course of events 
which has culminated in our pres- 


ent tragedy. The war and its now 
certain chaotic aftermath are the 
natural and inescapable factual re- 
sult of years of accumulated false 
thinking. 

To sketch graphically the rise, 
progression and consequences of 
this false thinking we will use the 
family as a symbolic and illustra- 
tive figure and theme. We do this 
with philosophical justification be- 
cause our civilization is premised on 
the principle of individual human 
rights within a social system based 
upon the family. The family is the 
basic unit of our society. More- 
over, it is nature’s social unit. So- 
ciety in reality is nothing but a co- 
ordinated aggregation of certain 
families. A nation is only the col- 
lectivity of certain families bound 
together by common ideals and 
common interests. And do we not 
refer to the aggregate of nations as 
the family of nations? This family 
concept of our social order seems to 
be dominant and basic. 

Now, our family (viewed from 
this approach) is called Western 
European Civilization and like any 
family has certain distinguishing 
characteristics and ideals, which 
give it identity, unity and a raison 
d’étre. 

Western Europe, as a cultural 
community, flowered as the family 
of Christendom in the thirteenth 
century. Classical thought, the 
greatness of Arabian, Greek and 
Roman culture, had been preserved 
by and adapted to Christianity. 
From the Jewish prophets we 
learned of God’s first revelation as 
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to our nature as men, and also as 
to His own unique essence of Pure 
Being. The history of the Jews was 
incorporated into our Christian tra- 
dition by including some of the 
sacred writings of the Jews in our 
Sacred Scripture and by the use of 
Hebrew Psalms in our liturgy. 

The best of the past was pre- 
served and used to perfect the pres- 
ent and tended to merge differences 
into a composite culture under a 
single tutelage. The Catholic Church 
was the depository and guardian of 
all these historic cultural values in 
our tradition and faith. 

The family of our civilization 
then had a common language 
amongst its scholars; its philoso- 
phy in its fundamental concepts 
was the same; Christianity was its 
distinctive and dominant religion; 
its art, literature and music ex- 
pressed the same motif; and its po- 
litical and juridical institutions had 
the same derivatives, postulates and 
objectives. Europe consequently 
then had a uniformity of ideals, a 
community of interest, a singularity 
of thinking, and an integrated cul- 
ture, which bound nations and peo- 
ples together as in one family. 

All the members of this family of 
Western Europe had the same con- 
ceptions of their own nature and of 
their relationship to God, the uni- 
verse and society, and they respect- 
ed the authority of one institution. 
Christianity at that time was Ca- 
tholicism and Catholicism was not 
only a religion but a way of life. 
It was the mind and soul, the sine 
qua non, of Western Europe! 

What a hope for a world erected 
upon such a solid and unified 
foundation! 

Our American way of life has its 
roots in this civilization. Its char- 
acteristics and substance were 
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transported to and transplanted in 
America. This is especially true of 
our basic political philosophy. We 
read the Christian doctrine of man 
into our organic law. Our Found- 
ing Fathers were taught Scholastic 
philosophy in our colonial colleges. 
It even seems probable that Thomas 
Jefferson found his inspiration for 
the preamble of our Declaration of 
Independence in Bellarmine, a Jes- 
uit theologian of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. Our Constitution designed 
and set up a machinery of govern- 
ment to preserve the “unalienable 
rights” of men inherent in them as 
creatures of God by “divine endow- 
ment.” This was the teaching of 
St. Thomas Aquinas and the Scho- 
lastics. Our conception of the 
State was first propounded by 
Vittoria and Suarez, two sixteenth 
century Catholic theologians. Our 
American political philosophy was 


saturated with Catholic theology. 
It was completely theistic, if not en- 


tirely Christian. Its whole struc- 
ture was built upon and around the 
Catholic doctrine of man in his re- 
lation to society. 

The political and juridical insti- 
tutions and concepts of Western 
Europe and America were histori- 
cally and traditionally integrated 
with Christianity. In fact Chris- 
tianity is the cornerstone and life- 
spirit of our form of civilization. 
Consequently, we cannot challenge 
one without challenging the other. 

The extent of the disintegration 
and decay of Western European 
culture can only be appreciated 
after we take a bird’s-eye view of 
the world’s scene today. Let us, 
therefore, jump over the centuries 
and take a look at our present 
world situation. The family of our 
civilization has been completely 
torn asunder into contentious fac- 
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tions. Mankind makes war on it- 
self. It commits mass murder and 
mass suicide. It enslaves whole 
peoples and puts them to forced 
labor. It destroys art and every- 
thing of cultural value. It abandons 
its gods and desecrates and de- 
stroys churches. It reduces cities 
to rubble. Millions are homeless. 
Man loots man. Nations destroy 
nations. Race strives to purge race. 
Each contending faction tries forci- 
bly to impose its ideology on the 
other. The recent exposés of inhu- 
man brutality exceed anything in 
the history of civilized man. 

The West no longer has any com- 
mon ideals or aspirations. It has 
competing and conflicting philoso- 
phies and religions. The fact is 
that there are no longer any uni- 
form standards of value, measures 
of justice and concepts of right and 
wrong. In a phrase Western Eu- 
rope has lost its common thinking 


and is possessed with a confusion of 
tongues that out-rivals the Tower 


of Babel. The cohesive, unifying 
and binding force and authority in 
our family life is gone. Western 
men have become strangers to each 
other! And they are even becom- 
ing strangers to their own culture! 
Mankind is engaged in a death 
struggle with complete chaos con- 
fronting it. For the first time in 
history men can’t end war with an 
organized peace. They conquer, 
destroy and take over but they 
have no road to a lasting peace be- 
cause they do not understand peace! 
Certainly this goes much deeper 
than mere issues of national ambi- 
tion, territory, raw materials and 
commercial opportunities. It goes 
to the very foundations of our way 
of life! It represents a revolution 
in our basic thinking—a philosophi- 
cal revolution. Our political, social 


and economic differences and diff- 
culties are only the secondary con- 
sequences of our revolutionized and 
distorted basic thinking. 

But how did this calamity over- 
take us? How did we get ourselves 
into this frightening condition? 
Many partial explanations are given 
but none define the causes. 

The progress of this revolution 
can be vividly portrayed in three 
word pictures, each one a major 
challenge against the substance of 
our civilization. Each challenge 
was the logical and inevitable se- 
quence and consequent of the other. 
These three challenges ripened into 
historical realities and have result- 
ed in the present tragedy of the 
family of Western European civi- 
lization. These three historical 
happenings destroyed in 600 years 
what it took 1,400 years to build! 
Each of these three was a direct 
assault on the postulate of the fam- 
ily concept of our civilization. To- 
gether they destroyed family life as 
the underlying concept of our so- 
cial order. These causes were pre- 
ceded by two centuries of internal 
discord within the family of Chris- 
tendom. The Great Schism and the 
Babylonian Captivity signified the 
approaching storm but these were 
controversies entirely within the 
bosom of the family and did not re- 
sult in a dissolution of the family 
life of our civilization. They were 
purely family quarrels. But there 
followed a series of complete rup- 
tures in all family relationships. 

The three causes to which I al- 
lude are: 

First: In the sixteenth century, 
the unity and integrity of the Chris- 
tian family was challenged by mem- 
bers of the family itself. The unity 
of the Christian family was broken. 
Many of that family disavowed their 
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mother and left her home. This 
js more than a figure of speech. 
Much that is fundamental is im- 
plicit in it. The Reformation broke 
up the family of Western Europe. 
From this point of view the Refor- 
mation should be more appropriate- 
ly referred to as the Deformation. 
Protestantism divorced itself from 
our Blessed Mother and left her 
home—Holy Mother Church. Single 
parental authority was thereby de- 
stroyed. Family loyalties were di- 
vided. Full brothers no longer, the 
Western Europeans became at best 
step-brothers. They set up sepa- 
rate households — competing re- 
ligions within the same framework 
of Christian tradition. In a word, 
Christendom was no longer one. It 
became a house divided against it- 
self. Sectarianism was born. Na- 
tionalism arose and supplanted the 
internationalism of a united Chris- 
tendom. The authority of the only 
institution in the history of the 
Western World which had held the 
Western Europeans to a single co- 
hesive structure of values, govern- 
ment and society, had been chal- 
lenged and an intellectual revolu- 
tion which was to lead men into 
wholly new concepts of their own 
nature and their relationship to 
their God and society was initiated. 

The first blow to the family con- 
cept of the social order was struck 
and the disintegration of Western 
civilization set in. 

Second: Without their Mother, 
some members of the family of our 
Western civilization. next ques- 
tioned the divine sonship of the Son 
and soon others even forsook the 
Father.: This was in the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries. These 
centuries saw the rise and spread 
of the denial of the: divinity of 
Christ. And. just as Christianity 
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ceased to be only Catholicism in the 
sixteenth century some professing 
Christians ceased to be even Chris- 
tians in the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries. 

The cults of naturalism, human- 
ism and all those philosophies 
which preached the perfectability 
of man by his own efforts inde- 
pendent of any supernatural ac- 
countability followed as night the 
day after the denial of the divinity 
of Christ. These cults embraced 
the belief of man’s independence of 
God. Their followers did not need 
a Divine Son, as the perfect revela- 
tion of a Divine Father. In fact 
they did not need a Divine Father 
because they did not consider them- 
selves sons of God. They, there- 
fore, deposed God and enthroned 
man in His stead. They destroyed 
the supernatural man and replaced 
him with a superman. Man, him- 
self, became the ultimate point of 
reference. He de-Christianized his 
society. He denatured himself. This 
blasphemous self-degradation is the 
prime cause of his downfall. 

The sectarianism of the sixteenth 
century gave birth to the secular- 
ism of the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries. Hegel, Rousseau 
and Darwin became the chief proph- 
ets and many followers arose to 
spread the new gospel. So by the 
end of the nineteenth century, the 
Christian family had .been splin- 
tered and scattered and the funda- 
mental postulates and the basic 
family concept of our civilization 
abandoned. 

Now, this had more tragic conse- 
quence than we think! The politi- 
cal and social order was cut. loose 
completely from its moorings and 
started drifting with the tide of cur- 
rent de-Christianized and mate- 
rialistic opinion without a defined 
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destination. Man groped for some 
new faith! The intellectual life of 
men became agitated, restless and 
often purposeless. Law and morals 
were dislodged from their sanction. 
Economics, sociology and politics 
became dialectic speculations with 
no authentic or moral sanction and 
no absolute and controlling author- 
ity. Expediency and self-interest, 
diabolically called the “Social Good” 
and “Natural Perfection,” became 
the accepted criteria of individual 
and social conduct. 

The history of this period of tran- 
sition is well known. Economic 
conflict and political aggression 
arose. The certainty and stability 
of life disappeared and the perplex- 
ity of doubt and the fear of inse- 
curity gripped the hearts and minds 
of all peoples. 

And if man had no divine ac- 
countability and no authentic obli- 
gations to his fellowmen, as com- 
mon brothers, why should men have 
any obligation of mutual and re- 
ciprocal respect? If morals are not 
absolute and have no other validity 
except such as we choose to give 
them, why shouldn’t we change 
them to suit our advantage? If the 
“social end we desire” is made the 
pattern of our way of life, then the 
final test of human conduct and the 
validity of all law and morals is 
that it satisfies our desires. 

This may sound like an exaggera- 
tion but it is the doctrine which is 
taught by many of our most widely 
acclaimed educators and it has been 
read into our law by popular jurists. 
In the field of education in America, 
we need only refer to the teachings 
of Professor Dewey and the cult of 
Teachers College; and in the law to 
the judicial opinions and writings 
of Holmes, Cardoza, Brandeis and 
Frankfurter. 


If we practice a government of 
men, not law; and if law is not 
anchored to an authentic sanction, 
and if we have no sense of “family 
obligations” to each other as sons 
of a common Father, by what right 
do we complain if we are unfairly 
treated by our fellowman? Is he 
not simply exercising the faculties 
we have given him? 

We can’t have the Brotherhood of 
Man without the Fatherhood of 
God! And we cannot have the re- 
spect of the Father without ac- 
knowledging His Son and Mother! 
And further we can’t have our civi- 
lization without the postulate of the 
Divine Family carried through to 
the human family as the base of 
our social order. 

G. K. Chesterton said, “A world 
that has no room for Christ will 
soen be a world that has no room 
for man.” 

And this leads us to the third 
of the “deathblows” of our civi- 
lization. 

Third: Having abandoned the 
Mother in the sixteenth century and 
the Father and Son in the eight- 
eenth and nineteenth centuries, the 
twentieth century witnessed the 
members of the Human Family 
finding “no room in the world for 
man”’—the man of Western Eu- 
rope. This removed the last foun- 
dation-stone, the heart of our civi- 
lization — the Christian concept of 
man. Brothers, no, not even step- 
brothers, any longer, the twentieth 
century man lost his cultural integ- 
rity and broke the only bond which 
bound him to his fellowman. 

Then necessarily he lost faith in 
and respect for his “new god”—the 
man-made-man of the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries. In des- 
peration and despair, he did as Vol- 
taire predicted. Voltaire said that 
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if there was no God, man in order 
to live would invent one. Well, the 
twentieth century man invented a 
new god—-the Omnipotent State. 
Totalitarianism, as it is popularly 
called, became the new political or- 
der. Atheistic materialism became 
his creed. Karl Marx became his 
prophet. Economic determinism be- 
came his politique. The family 
concept was absorbed into the pa- 
ternalistic absolute State. 

The Western European turned to 
the State in a desperate effort to 
secure a semblance of order and 
stability, but the strong national 
state, instead of being a bulwark 
against anarchy, has become itself 
the instrument of international an- 
archy which threatens to destroy 
civilization. He surrendered free- 


dom for security and has lost both. 
He denied his nature and heritage 
and lost the key to the cipher of his 
way of life. His worship of his new 


god has resulted in blood, destruc- 
tion, human slavery and hate and 
the end is not yet in sight. Cer- 
tainly his house of cards has col- 
lapsed! 

And so we find that we have step 
by step progressively during the 
past centuries subtracted from the 
essential content of our culture un- 
til by the immutable law of dimin- 
ishing returns we have become 
bankrupt and now live on the husks 
of our civilization. We have “pro- 
gressed” from universality to sec- 
tarianism and from sectarianism to 
secularism! Fragmentation to atom- 
ization and now to evaporation! 
We, however, struggle to keep up 
the appearance of preserving our 
civilization, the substance of which 
we have rejected. In short, we have 
abandoned and repudiated man, as 
well as God and what have we left? 
And once the Western World sar- 
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rendered its faith in the divine dig- 
nity of the human person, the West 
ceased to be the West and became a 
jungle. 

Obviously, we do not advocate a 
rigidly stabilized civilization with- 
out growth and development; but 
growth and progress can take place 
within a homogeneous society, with- 
in the framework of the structure 
of our civilization. There is a vital 
difference, however, between such 
growth and complete transforma- 
tion. 

It might be that we are in an era 
of transition between two societies, 
between two complete conceptions 
of the nature of man, man’s uni- 
verse and his God, but, if so, it is 
no inaccuracy to say that at the me- 
ment we are in a vacuum with no 
clear comprehension of where we 
are going. We know that we are 
alive, but we refuse to understand 
why. 

But is there no escape from the 
consequences of our own undoing? 
Yes, there is an escape! Obviously, 
we must first militarily win the en- 
tire war and then establish a peace 
of justice, but the essential condi- 
tion of such a peace must be the 
restoration of our civilization to the 
base upon which it was erected— 
the principle of individual human 
rights within a social system based 
upon the family—the Catholic the- 
ology of man in his relation to so- 
ciety. We must get our civilization 
back into its historic home! It has 
no other place to go! At any rate 
we have not as yet been shown a 
blueprint of a better home. 

We should, therefore, retrace our 
steps; and repudiate the omnipo- 
tent state. Repudiate atheistic ma- 
terialism. Repudiate the man that 
man has made of man. Restore the 
supernatural man of our traditional 
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civilization and the concept of the family. around the Motherhood of 
human family as the postulate of our Blessed Mother. 
national and international life. By thus reuniting the human fam. 
Do this first by restoring the ily, men will recapture their true 
Brotherhood of Man by reinstating nature and personal dignity ang 
the Fatherhood of God and the will find themselves back home ing 
Divine Sonship of Christ; and sec- traditional civilization where they 
ond by reinstating the Fatherhood can live naturally as brothers in 
of God by reuniting the Christian peace and freedom. 


TO AMERICANS IN AN ENGLISH VILLAGE 
By A. B. PuRpDIE 


HEN you are gone, 
And all our sky is empty of your wings, 

And every field and garden still, 
Save where the throstle sings 
And waters murmur by the mill, 
When we await 
In vain your footfall at the door, 
We shall remember, and remembering sigh 
For dear familiar faces seen no more! 


Youth’s bright battalions, you came 

And fanned the native coldness of our hearts 
To flame 

Of love, which time shall never quench: 

You loved our little ones, 

To age a seemly reverence paid, 

Showed knightly courtesy 

To country maid: 

Our folk accepted you as sons! 


When you are gone, 

Our fleeting happiness must pay 

Its penalty of pain, 

And we must shrink 

Into our sadder selves again. 

But we shall not forget you in the day, 
And in night’s silence, wide and deep, 

There will be tender prayers for you, . 
When all the village folds itself in sleep. 


eescce sees odors: 





CONSCIENCE AND THE CRITIC 


By KATHERINE BrREGY 


AT every art critic needs, it 

seems to me, are precisely the 
virtues of a judge, because he or 
she must actually sit in judgment. 
And the particular virtues of the 
judge are, first of all, a passionate 
sense of justice and love of justice 
—and to temper this a warm hu- 
man sympathy; a fine impersonal 
fearlessness — and to temper this 
again an equally fine personal hu- 
nility. For it is easy to have one’s 
head a little turned by even well- 
earned responsibility. 

And after serving as judge, the 
literary critic must also be several 
other things, including a spiritual 
director, a publicity agent and an 
animated sign-post: or shall we say 
a combination of the guide and the 
goat? It is his, or again her, job to 
read mountains of print which 
other busy people have neither the 
time nor the inclination to peruse, 
and to report upon it so that the 
public will be directed toward what 
is desirable and away from what is 
undesirable. “Aye, there’s the rub” 
... for any fairly intelligent young 
student can sum up the contents of 
a book, but to judge its merit—even 
its success within its own chosen 
feld—is something else again. 
That is the dignity and the difficulty 
of book reviewing. That is the rea- 
son it cannot safely be farmed out, 
as it often is, to any literary aspir- 
ant who happens to be in the edi- 
torial office, and who is willing to 
undertake the work for the gratuity 
of the book—which, if not wanted, 
can always be sold to a second-hand 
dealer—and the fancied prestige of 


print. Book reviewing demands 
patience and taste and experience 
and the ability to express much in 
little. Done, as it usually is, under 
high pressure, it is actually one of 
the most important parts of the 
critic’s work. That it is not often 
so regarded is the reason readers 
have ceased to take book reviews 
seriously. 

Recently I returned a much laud- 
ed, even somewhat notorious, best- 
seller to its lending library with the 
comment that I had found it disap- 
pointing. “Don’t you think most 


books are disappointing?” asked the 
discerning but disenchanted libra- 
rian. She had had her fill, you see, 


of jacket blurbs and commercial re- 


views and what Joyce Kilmer pun- 
gently called the “passionate prose 
of the press agent.” But here was 
an arraignment, I felt, of the au- 
thors as well as of the critics. For 
among people who think, is there 
not a growing conviction that our 
wartime literature—especially our 
wartime fiction—has somewhat let 
us down? 

Obviously there are two peren- 
nial perils to criticism: under- 
praise and overpraise. And if the 
first seems to have been the beset- 
ting sin of the past, the second un- 
doubtedly is of the present. It is 
rather challenging to make the 
comparison; to realize, for instance, 
that there was a time when poets 
actually feared and hated their crit- 
ics—just as playwrights are still de- 
clared to fear and hate them. And 
with cause, for the reviewers were 
not only smug, they were often sav- 
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age. Everybody knows what they 
did to the young Chatterton and the 
young Keats. Byron had a word 
for them and so had Shelley;not en- 
tirely a just one, since it was the 
word of red-hot rebels. But the 
rebellion was at least understand- 
able. Then, perhaps by way of re- 
action, there grew up the delicate 
and profound critics — from Cole- 
ridge and Lamb and Hazlitt on to 
Arnold and Pater—and so to Lionel 
Johnson and Louise Guiney—who 
raised sympathy to a fine art. Noth- 
ing, of course, is ever more difficult 
than to see our contemporaries 
clearly, since propinquity and the 
personal equation combine to blur 
perspectives. It has always been 
and always will be hazardous to 
evaluate the new, the experimental. 
Most Elizabethan critics thought 
Ben Jonson superior to Shake- 
speare’s “native wood notes wild” 
(O fatuous phrase for that lord of 


language and searcher of hearts!), 


just as most Victorian critics 
thought Tennyson superior to both 
Browning and Patmore. And it 
might do us no harm to remember 
that even in 1914 Robert Frost had 
to take his furiously American 
North of Boston poems all the way 
to England to find a publisher. 

But we seem, in our present ex- 
uberance of appreciation, to have 
“changed all that.” First novelists 
are not only given the benefit of the 
doubt, but assured — as, alas! are 
their readers—that their work is a 
masterpiece and their equipment 
not less than genius. Young service 
men and war correspondents who 
would formerly have written a few 
vivid articles for magazine or news- 
paper are encouraged to put to- 
gether at breathless speed and with 
highly superficial knowledge one 
more volume describing a distant 


country or explaining an intricate 
campaign. Twenty-five years ago 
the critics were still suspicious of 
free verse and imagism: but today 
if a “poem” is practically impos- 
sible to understand—if its words 
and thoughts (if, indeed, thoughts 
are not ruled out as too “intellec- 
tual”!) are scattered about like a 
cerebral cross-word puzzle — it is 
praised for the freshness of its ap- 
proach or the profundity of its 
evocations. And reviewers who 
used to wince before the brutalities 
of Steinbeck or the “obscenities” of 
Hemingway, trip over one another 
to praise small-town vulgarities, or 
the wearisome scandals of Charles 
II.’s court, or the distressing and 
often disgusting details of what 
might have been a Negro saga. | 
wonder why? Is it because a steady 
diet of “realism,” with a good many 
neurotic perversities thrown in for 
variety, have made the raw and the 
morbid seem quite normal? Or be- 
cause the critics are afraid of being 
called nostalgic or even — lowest 
depth of opprobrium!—dated and 
“old-hat”? Or is it, quite simply, 
because critical standards have 
broken down under the impact of a 
revolutionary age which has played 
tennis with all other standards, po- 
litical, ethical, educational and re- 
ligious? 

I think it was Aubrey de Vere 
who said of Landor that he “en- 
joyed praising as inferior men en- 
joy sneering,” which remains eter- 
nally true. But it was a greater 
than De Vere—and one of the most 
human of all geniuses—who warned 
us that “virtue itself turns vice be- 
ing misapplied.” And overpraise is 
not really, any more than flattery, 
the part of kindness. In home life, 
perhaps, but not in art! It is un- 
fair to the reader, first of all, who 
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js urged under false pretenses to 
read and even buy books he will not 
and ought not to enjoy. And then 
it is unfair to the author, whose 
style is all too often stereotyped or 
who is encouraged to write on his 
lower rather than his higher level. 
And it is suicidal to the whole cause 
of criticism—to the confidence read- 
ers ought to have in their tried and 
trusted critics. It is rather like ly- 
ing to a friend: when the friend 
finds out, he will be hard put ever 
to believe us again. 

Now I have always believed there 
were quite valid reasons why—other 
things being equal—Catholic critics 
should be the best in the world. One 
reason is because, in proportion to 
their essential Catholicity, they are 
trained to definite standards of 
thought, and another is because 
they are not cut off—as so many 
present day writers are, by birth or 
choice or education—from a con- 
scious ownership and participation 
in the culture of the past. Even an 
implieit or sympathetic sharing of 
Catholic thought adds to a man’s 
critical stature, so that we find 
Pater pointing out that the ideal of 
a saint includes “not rectitude of 
soul only, but fairness,” and André 
Gide pushing his friend Ghéon on 
into the Church, and President 
Hutchins standing as one of the 
most fearless and enlightened de- 
fenders of Catholic education in our 
distraught modern world. 

But—if we may paraphrase our 
Lord’s awesome warning—I fear we 
are not all clean. Perhaps it is 
original sin which has left that 
fatal tendency to weakness in our 
critical equipment! It is not on the 
moral side, I should say, that the 
Catholic critic chiefly errs, although 
any one of us may slip momentarily 
either toward puritanic or latitudi- 


narian extremes. We should not 
deserve our name if we were not 
sincerely concerned with ethical 
standards: but we remember the 
mysterious inclusiveness of Catho- 
licity, and we do not forget New- 
man’s warning that we cannot ex- 
pect a “sinless literature of sinful 
man.” So I suspect our real dan- 
ger is rather on the artistic side: 
taking the will for the deed, being 
satisfied too easily. Candidly I 
suspect that one of our chief temp- 
tations is literary log-rolling. Per- 
haps we want—as who does not? 
—to boost the whole cause of Catho- 
lic literature. And we forget that 
the only real way to boost Catho- 
lic literature is to praise and pub- 
licize its best, not its second best. 
Or perhaps we want—as every de- 
cent person does—to help our 
friends. I am willing to confess 
publicly that whenever — perhaps 
half a dozen times in my life!—I 
have overpraised for friendship, I 
have never seen a fruit of good re- 
sults. It is not a comfortable feel- 
ing to betray our critical trust even 
in small matters; and if we don’t 
keep on, we probably end by los- 
ing the friend anyhow! 

Finally there is the perfectly nat- 
ural impulse to run with the 
hounds, to tick with the Time Spirit, 
even to climb up on the bandwagon 
and set off fireworks. It is pleasant 
to be genial, like dear old Dr. 
“Billy” Phelps, whom everybody 
loved — but who ended, alas, by 
praising almost everything. It is 
wearing to say no when everybody 
else is saying yes and bravo: to 
point out that the wrong books are 
too often sent to Latin America and 
to our own service men, that most 
best-sellers are mediocre or worse, 
that poetry is not helped but hin- 
dered by war, et cetera, et cetera. 
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It is wearing—even for the critic— 
to antagonize, to feel like a prude 
and a purist. 

And yet, and yet—who else is go- 
ing to keep up critical standards if 
we fail our job? These years of 
war have taught us all too well to 
make compromises and accept the 
ersatz, not only in material things. 
But when we start rebuilding our 
world-—which means first of all re- 
building human thoughts and feel- 
ings and attitudes—standards are 
going to be needed. Even high 
standards, in books and art and 
education and life. Otherwise civi- 
lization will continue to slip back, 
as it has been slipping so omi- 
nously. 

We need not take ourselves too 
seriously to realize that in this 
colossal and sacred work the liter- 
ary critic has a definite and respon- 


sible part: just as responsible and 
definite if not quite so inspiring as 
the literary creator. For it is his 
duty to discover, to explain, to en. 
courage the literary creator, while 
separating the wheat from the chaff, 
the precious from the merely showy 
or specious. Always the weight of 
what influence he carries must be 
thrown on the constructive rather 
than the destructive side, with curi- 
osity and sympathy toward young 
writers who are the hope of the 
future and unforgetting gratitude 
toward those older ones who bring 
comfort and stability from the past. 
It is a case, and not always an easy 
one, of keeping eyes and heart both 
open. That is why it is so impor- 
tant today for Catholic critics to 
link up their criticism with their 
conscience—and I mean the artistic 
conscience as well as the ethical. 


BALANCE 


By ETHEL BARNETT DE VITO 


HERE have been times when if a man would stray 
Or idle on a road where he must run, 
His urgencies ignored and far away, 
He would find all that needed doing, done. 
As there are times when if a man would race 
To fight instead of dawdling in the sun 
He would return to find in that same place 
The great conundrum solved, the problem won. 


For in the tireless spinning of the earth 

That turns and rights itself and turns again 
Balanced securely from its fiery birth, 

There is a page that might be conned by men: 
The need of balance, light, yet weighted, too, 
Doers to dream a little; dreamers to do. 
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WHICH WAR COMES NEXT? 
By H. C. McGinnis 


OMPARATIVELY few people, 
except dyed-in-the-wool wish- 
ful thinkers, believe that World 
War II. is the final global conflict. 
Despite all that is being said and 
done, the average American feels 
that many causes of international 
friction are not being eliminated. 
While he believes that the crushing 
of Nazism and the end of Japanese 
imperialism will remove two most 
serious threats to world peace, he 
sees Russia’s rise to power as an 
ominously black cloud in an al- 
ready badly clouded sky. He sees 
this blackness growing in intensity 
as he watches Moscow’s inexorable 
march westward into Europe, estab- 
lishing a sphere of influence over 
smaller nations which obviously do 
not care to be included in a Com- 
munist hegemony. He cannot un- 
derstand why Russia’s policy re- 
mains so adamant in view of the 
evident willingness of the other 
United Nations to give more than 
they take in the interests of peace 
and harmony. He has a feeling in 
his bones that Russia will co- 
operate with other nations just so 
long as she can get all she wants; 
and that the very first moment she 
can’t, she will play a lone hand in 
a desperate game with the highest 
possible stakes—the pattern of all 
future society. But will she play 
alone hand? That is something we 
must discuss later. 

Those who believe that World 
War III. is inevitable are divided in- 
to two camps. The first group be- 
lieves that a domineering, power- 
grabbing Russia must be taken 


down a peg before the world will 
know the beginnings of a lasting 
peace. The second believes that a 
world-wide racial war will follow 
hard upon the heels of the present 
conflict. Many in this second group 
hold, with strong reasons for their 
claims, that the colored world, fear- 
ing Jap imperialism as much as 
white supremacy, is just waiting 
for Japan’s defeat before it begins 
a march for freedom and justice in 
the confusion of a war-torn world. 
Right now, the first group far out- 
numbers the second, for it appears 
that, in the minds of many, Russia 
looms as a greater potential threat 
to world happiness than does a pos- 
sible race-war of global proportions. 
Each group, however, maintains its 
contentions stubbornly, each feel- 
ing a firm conviction that it holds 
the key to the causes of World War 
III. It is entirely possible that both 
groups are correct, idiotic as that 
may sound at first, and that there 
should be a third group maintain- 
ing that trouble from Russia and a 
racial conflict will be almost one 
and the same thing. 

The first group is sub-divided in- 
to two factions: those who believe 
that Britain and Russia must in- 
evitably tangle and those who feel 
that the United States and the Rus- 
sian Bear must have it out before 
the world can enjoy any kind of 
ideological peace of mind. The first 
faction has British tradition on its 
side: the second finds its anchorage 
in a fatalistic belief that what will 
be, will be, and that a Russo-Ameri- 
can show-down is a most definite 
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will-be. This belief is the twin of 
that instinctive feeling which told 
Americans ever since the century’s 
turn that, despite the purring words 
of political sweetness often heard 
passing between Washington and 
Tokyo, a head-on clash would soon- 
er or later occur. 

The first faction is the more real- 
istic. It has history to support its 
arguments and, what is currently 
far more convincing, recent British 
utterances which reveal few changes 
in Britain’s traditional policy on 
the Continent. While many people 
believe that, for the present at least, 
nothing should be said which might 
disturb the unity of Great Britain, 
the United States and Russia, cer- 
tain British elements have been 
most outspoken about their ideas of 
the apparent latitude being permit- 
ted Moscow in naming trumps when 
she pleases. While these outspoken 
British are not speaking officially 
for British foreign policy, they may 
be getting many a pat on the back 
from government leaders when no 
one is looking; for, after all, they 
are enunciating Britain’s traditional 
stand which Churchill and Eden 
may not consider good policy to 
mention right now. The following 
statement by a reputable British 
editor epitomizes the utterances be- 
ing made by many British spokes- 
men these days: 


“England has no permanent foe 
in Europe. Her only foe is that 
power which may endeavor to domi- 
nate Europe. Against that foe she 
must always be ready, always be 
strong, always have allies. As her 
foe varies, so will her allies vary. 
The foe of yesterday may be the 
ally of tomorrow and the ally of 
yesterday may be the foe of tomor- 
row. As soon as the balance of 


power is challenged . . . England 
will, if she is not to perish, make 
the counter-challenge. Russian as- 
pirations contain the stuff of all 
Anglo-Russian tension for the last 
hundred years. .. . A Russian domi- 
nation of eastern Europe would 
bring upon Europe deep division, 
economic ruin, and political disas- 
ter, from which Great Britain could 
not escape.” 


This quotation reveals a strong 
substantiation of the claims of those 
who believe that an Anglo-Russian 
war is in the cards. In addition to 
reiterating Britain’s traditional Con- 
tinental policy, it also points to 
Russia as being the object of future 
British concern in Europe; and 
finally it calls to mind the fact that 
Anglo-Russian tension is nothing 
new, being more than a century old, 
mainly because of their Asiatic as- 
pirations. David J. Dallin states 
that Moscow is “deeply pessimistic” 
about the likelihood of World War 
II. being the last one. Since Britain 
is already very apprehensive about 
the possibility of Western Europe’s 
swinging to Communism and will do 
everything in her power to prevent 
it; and since she is still convinced 
that the preservation of her Empire 
depends upon maintaining a Euro- 
pean balance of power favorable to 
her; and since her traditional pol- 
icy in power-politics calls for con- 
stant British machinations against 
whichever Continental power is 
strongest at any time; and since 
Russia is undeniably Europe’s cur- 
rently strongest power, it seems 
likely that Britain will immediately 
set about gathering allies to offset 
Russia now that Germany has been 
defeated. While it takes two to 
make a fight, Russia, aware of this 
continuation of Britain’s former 
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policy, is “deeply pessimistic” about 
future peace; another way of say- 
ing that she expects to go to war 
with someone before too long. 
These are the chief reasons why the 
first faction believes that Britain 
and Russia are inevitably heading 
toward a death-grapple. 

The second faction of the group 
which believes that the next world 
war will center around Russia, 
holds that America and Russia will 
be the main contenders. While 
some of them admit that possibly 
the holocaust will commence as an 
Anglo-Russian affair, they believe 
Americans will be bearing the brunt 
before it ends. They feel that 
America will first be engineered in- 
to the fight and then pushed to the 
forefront. They confess that they 
are guided far more by instinctive 
feelings than by reasoning or facts. 
They simply hold an unshakable 
conviction that Russia’s present 
policies are making it a sure bet that 
there can be no peace until she 
mends her ways and that it will be 
America’s job to make her mend 
them. They feel that Moscow is 
establishing over a large part of 
Europe much the same dictatorship 
which Hitler planned in his New 
Order; and that while this nation 
has been giving unstintingly of 
blood and wealth to end Nazi 
tyranny, it might as well finish the 
job properly and take Moscow into 
camp before definitely settling down 
to the reconstruction of a just and 
free society. Perhaps this is mere- 
ly a passing notion, but it is wide- 
spread, nevertheless. Perhaps it is 
due to an American impatience to 
have the world-picture settled defi- 
nitely, once and for all. 


Those who believe that a world 
racial war is next on Mar’s agenda 


have given much study and thought 
to their supporting claims. They 
know that the world’s colored races 
have been on the march toward 
freedom and justice ever since the 
century’s beginning. They also 
know that, since the Paris Peace 
Conference in 1918, the colored 
world has lost virtually all hope of 
receiving any justice except that 
which they may wring from their 
white overlords. At that time Japan 
proposed an amendment, covering 
a very general expression of racial 
equality, to the League Article deal- 
ing with the recognition of religious 
equality. In this move Japan had 
the moral support of all Asia and 
particularly of China. To kill the 
amendment, the Article on religious 
equality was withdrawn and then a 
motion carried which took racial 
discussions entirely out of the 
League’s jurisdiction. All the col- 
ored world had asked, through 
Japan, was a very academic recog- 
nition of the equality of all peo- 
ples, knowing that many years must 
pass before this recognition would 
stand even the ghost of a chance of 
being truly operative. When white 
imperialism arrogantly slammed 
the door directly in the face of this 
request that justice for colored peo- 
ples be granted at least the begin- 
nings of discussion, the colored 
world, deeply stunned and humili- 
ated—for it had taken much stock 
in the glorious-sounding aims of 
World War I.—decided that it must 
fight its own battle for justice. 
From then on the record is fairly 
clear. Japan decided to unite all 
Asia under her leadership to expel 
white imperialists. Her hate-cam- 
paign against whites extended deep 
into Africa and into the Western 
Hemisphere. It was not fruitless, 
although Japan has since con- 
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vinced the rest of Asia that her so- 


called “co-prosperity sphere” is. 


every bit as bad as white imperial- 
ism. Although the War’s end will 
find Japan badly crushed, her slo- 
gan, “Asia for Asiatics,” will con- 
tinue to ring in the ears of hundreds 
of millions of Asiatics. 

India is seething with revolt, al- 
though the strictest censorship pos- 
sible prevents the situation from 
hitting the headlines. Thousands 
are in jail for political reasons; and 
Churchill admits that India’s garri- 
son, for the purpose of maintain- 
ing internal order, is now the heavi- 
est since British occupation. When 
Britain went to war against Japan, 
India was ripe to revolt and it re- 
quired some pretty fast footwork 
by Chiang Kai-shek to hold her in 
line. What he whispered in the 
ears of India’s leaders, you and I 
will probably never know; but it 
was doubtless something to the 
effect that Asiatic strategy called 
for the end of Jap imperialism be- 
fore white imperialism should be 
tossed out of Asia. Burma has al- 
ready proved her dislike of white 
overlordship, even though she may 
now regret the welcome she gave 
Japanese invading columns. China 
is through with white imperialism. 
Already she has regained the extra- 
territorial rights she once was 
forced to concede to white imperial- 
ists. She will make no more such 
grants. China, now undergoing the 
birth-pains of a new national exist- 
ence, may be likened in ideals and 
determination to the United States 
of 1776. . 

The following utterances of 
Chiang Kai-shek sum up China’s 
present attitude toward imperialism 
and toward the rest of Asia: “The 
ideal of universal brotherhood is 
innate in the catholic nature of Chi- 
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nese thought. ... Among our friends 
there has recently been some talk 
of China’s emerging as the leader of 
Asia, as if China wished the mantle 
of an unworthy Japan to fall upon 
her shoulders. Having herself been 
a victim of exploitation, China has 
definite sympathy for the sub- 
merged nations of Asia, and toward 
them China feels she has only re- 
sponsibilities not rights. . . . China 
has no desire to replace Western 
imperialism in Asia with an Orien- 
tal imperialism or isolationism of 
its own. . . . Unless real world co- 
operation replaces both isolationism 
and imperialism of whatever form 
in the new interdependent world of 
free nations, there is no lasting 
security for you or for us.” Hence 
we see that China, with her nearly 
half-billion people, has no intention 
of agreeing to imperialism in Asia 
in the post-war world, nor does she 
expect to remain isolated in her own 
freedom while others suffer. Let us 
make no mistake: a movement to 
toss the Western imperialists out of 
Asia is afoot from Asia Minor to 
Korea, from Singapore to Outer 
Mongolia. Since white imperialism 
shows no present intentions of get- 
ting out voluntarily, a revolt by 
Asia seems inevitable. To this pos- 
sibility must be added the currently 
explosive qualities of the Moslem 
world, a large part of it colored. 
Britain’s clever political juggling to 
keep it temporarily quiet cannot 
last forever. A race war beginning 
in Asia may easily spread to every 
other part of the globe amd very 
likely would. A number of Ameri- 
can Negroes who follow the race 
question closely believe that it 
would and this belief has local im- 
plications for America. 

White people, generally speaking, 
not only largely discount the proba- 
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bility of a world-wide racial con- 
flict, but also belittle the devasta- 
tion it would bring to white nations. 
First, they refuse to believe that col- 
ored peoples have the same instinc- 
tive cravings for freedom and jus- 
tice that whites have and that they 
are as willing to die for them. 
Despite history, they insist upon 
acting as if colored peoples admit 
they are born to be ruled. Aside 
from this, most whites are solidly 
convinced that a colored revolt 
against white intolerance would be 
futile; that colored hordes, even 
though running inte hundreds of 
millions, would be forlorn hopes 
when pitted against the modern de- 
structiveness of the white powers’ 
great military machines. In this 
connection it must be remembered 
that China will become rapidly in- 
dustrialized after the war. Right 
now she is amply proving her indus- 
trial capacity and aptitude, for, un- 
der almost unbelievable conditions, 
she is herself meeting the major 
part of her military and civilian 
needs. She has ample supplies of 
labor and a superabundance of nat- 
ural resources necessary to the 
manufacture of military equipment. 
She may well become Asia’s future 
arsenal. India also has vast poten- 
tialities. 

But assuming for the moment 
that the colored world’s forces 
would be nothing but crudely 
armed, ill-trained hordes, easily 
vanquished by modern weapons, a 
racial war could easily become a 
sullen boycott against white na- 
tions which would ruin their export 
trade and cause most disastrous de- 
pressions. Since the average white 
nation’s prosperity depends upon 
that margin of its industry which 
goes into exports, a buyers’ strike 
by colored peoples would throw the 
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world’s entire economic pattern 
sadly out of joint. Should a mili- 
tarily baffled colored world discover 
it to be the highest tribute to pa- 
triotism to refuse to buy anything 
exported to it by white nations, per- 
haps treating these goods as the 
American colonists treated George 
III.’s tea, the white world would be 
thrown into terrific economic con- 
fusion. 

Earlier we mentioned a _ third 
group which might maintain that 
trouble between Russia and the 
Western powers and a racial war 
might become one and the same or 
else run concurrently. The writer 
would subscribe whole-heartedly to 
the theories of this third group. 
Should Russia become involved with 
Britain or one of the nations hold- 
ing extensive colonial empires, she 
is almost sure to incite revolts by 
colored colonials. Anti-British agi- 
tation in India is an old Russian 
policy, beginning under the Czars 
and continuing with renewed vigor 
under Communism. Britain and 
Russia have been at loggerheads in 
Asia for scores of years and nothing 
has occurred to lessen this tension. 
While India’s Communist Party is 
not large and is somewhat inde- 
pendent of Moscow’s dictation, it is 
well organized and extremely active. 
In a Russo-British war, it would 
probably lead the Indian movement 
for independence while British ef- 
forts would necessarily be centered 
against an overwhelmingly power- 
ful Russia. In China, the section 
now definitely Communist and the 
Communist strength and sympathy 
existing throughout’ the rest of 
the country are no small factors. 
China’s Communist Army is a crack 
fightirig force, made up of seasoned 
campaigners who fight fanatically. 
Russia might also induce Japan to 
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fight on her side, furnishing both 
military and industrial strength; 
for many experienced Oriental ob- 
servers hold the conviction that 
Moscow plans to make post-war 
Japan a puppet state under her con- 
trol. Since it is conceded that Britain 
can no longer hold her empire in 
times of stress without outside help, 
wily Moscow would likely strike her 
through this acknowledged weak 
point, arranging a revolt of all col- 
ored peoples under British rule. 
This could easily, and very likely 
would, draw all other colored peo- 
ples into a general battle to end 
white imperialism. 

But suppose that group is right 
which believes that a racial war 
will come next. Russia is still al- 
most sure to be in it—against the 
white powers. There are three rea- 
sons for saying this. First, it is 
almost a dead certainty that any re- 
volt against white imperialism will 
begin in Asia. Asia’s colored peo- 
ples are the best organized and the 
most powerful. “Asia for Asiatics” 
is an active slogan. Russia is also 
an Asiatic power, with great aspira- 
tions in that quarter. She would 
be eager to help kick Britain, 
France, Holland and Portugal out 
of the Far East, a little chore she 
has been willing to help perform for 
more than a century. Her partici- 
pation would make her the leader 
of an Asiatic hegemony, containing 
more than one-half of the world’s 
people and one-third of its land 
surface. Adding to this perhaps a 
large part of Africa, if not all, 
one can see the scope of ideologi- 
cal control which Moscow’s partici- 
pation would bring her in case of 
victory. 

Second, Communist Russia is an 
active proponent of the abolishment 
of all race distinctions. There are 


no race distinctions inside Russig 
and one of Communism’s greatest 
appeals to the colored world is 
its racial tolerance. With Moscow 
constantly holding herself up to ex- 
ploited colored peoples as their po- 
tential savior, it is only reasonable 
to believe that she would espouse 
the colored cause in a revolt against 
white domination. 

Third, as late as 1939, Stalin offi- 
cially re-emphasized Lenin’s creed 
toward the non-Communist world: 
“It is inconceivable that the Soviet 
Republic shall continue to exist for 
a long period side by side with im- 
perialist states. Ultimately one or 
the other must conquer.” Agitating 
and then assisting a colored revolt 
against white overlordship appears 
to be the quickest and surest way 
for Russia to destroy white imperi- 
alism. Since Stalin frankly holds 
the conviction that Lenin was abso- 
lutely right in this matter, doesn’t 
it seem probable that Russia will be 
found on the side of the colored 
races in any racial struggle? 

Russia’s probable swing to the 
colored cause changes the picture 
entirely and should completely dis- 
perse the smugness held by those 
whites who now believe that a col- 
ored jihad cannot possibly succeed. 
Russia’s military might and fight- 
ing prowess are everywhere con- 
ceded and her industrial might, 
even though hampered by war, is 
growing by leaps and bounds. Re- 
liable observers report a 600% 
increase in Russian industrial ca- 
pacity in just a few years’ time. 
Together with China, India and 
Japan, Moscow can arrange that 
millions of colored warriors be 
equipped. With Russia’s expert 
mechanized forces spearheading an 
invasion of Europe and, according 
to current Red tactics, with stupen- 
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THIS IS THE CHALICE 


dous concentrations of Red artillery 
blasting holes in white defenses 
through which literally scores of 
millions of hate-infuriated colored 
warriors will pour to wreak ven- 
geance for the thousands of injus- 
tices heaped upon their people, 
Europe would probably become a 
veritable shambles. Perhaps the 
Americas too, for the Bering Strait 
is not wide. There is no hatred or 
no fury comparable to that engen- 
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dered by racial injustices. Such a 
war would be altogether too horri- 
ble even to imagine. 

It is now much later than the 
average white man thinks. How 
much longer will white nations and 
their leaders be guilty of criminal 
stupidity? How much longer do 
white bigots expect to deny the Cre- 
ator’s plan for man’s universal 
brotherhood? Could King Canute 
restrain the tides? 


THIS IS THE CHALICE 


By Dorotuy Stotr SHAW 


HIS is the chalice, graven for the wine; 
This is the platter, fashioned for the Host; 
This is the Lamb, Whose life was given for mine 
Before the Father and the Holy Ghost. 


Here at the lovely altar of the world 

I knelt and watched God’s angels going by 
With palms of peace and wings serenely furled 
Against the azure reredos of the sky. 


Into this cup I poured my younger woes 
And in this cup a sure assuagement found; 
But now the chalice brims and overflows; 
The reeking potion bubbles on the ground. 


The Body and Blood of our Lord that were given for thee 
Preserve thy body and soul—Merciful God, 

The Blood runs like a river, ceaselessly, 

The riven Body screams out of the sod. 


This is the chalice, fashioned deep and long; 
This is the Host; the altar fires are lit; 
Lord, take the cup; the brew is for the strong; 


I cannot drink of it. 











ON GROWING DEAF 


(Chapter from My Reminiscences. 


My First Eighty Years.) 


By HELEN WoosTER COOLEY 


AVING outrun the Biblical allot- 
ment of years, the octogenarian 
without fear of offending good 
taste, exultingly proclaims his age. 
I am proud to admit my eighty 
years. “My family was stigmatized 
by Dante,” an Italian countess once 
confided in me with evident pride. 
“If a stigma is ancient enough, it 
becomes something to boast about,” 
I ventured ironically. The analogy 
is, I hope, not too remote. 

At any rate, I am eighty and 
growing deaf. This calamity in 
war time, when hearing devices are 
expensive and hard to come by! 
But is it a calamity? Let us see. 

In childhood life’s adjustments 
are external, largely in the social 
field, learning to play the game of 
give and take with facile geniality, 
acquiring the spirit of team play, to 
live and, if you are not endowed 
with an altruistic outlook, compell- 
ing yourself to let your playmate 
live abundantly. So character is 
formed and reputation made. You 
may perhaps rate that highest trib- 
ute of the school-ground: Good 
Sport. 

The adjustments of later years 
are biological, forced upon one by 
diminishing strength, failing vision, 
impaired hearing.’ No one escapes 
them. To find one’s activities cur- 
tailed, one’s ambitions nullified by 
such physical handicaps exacts of 
one’s courage a new dimension. 
This is a crisis that tries one’s man- 
ners as well as morals. What did 


Shakespeare say about “crabbed 
age”? Let that not be said of me. 
Keep your balance, your sanity and 
above all your good humor. 

Are the uses of adversity sweet? 
Is the “best yet to be”? Let us 
probe a little deeper. 

Suppose you retain a youthful 
spirit, an unabated intellectual zest, 
keen pleasure in the companionship 
of well-chosen friends — men and 
women who live in the realm of 
ideas; suppose you are stirred with 
a passion for good conversation, 
whose improvisations are the most 
challenging of all pastimes, and suf- 
fer from impaired hearing. Just fol- 
low the example of Lord Chester- 
field, who flattered his friends by 
declaring: “It is very sad to be 
deaf when one would so much en- 
joy listening.” Your deprivation 
then becomes a gracious endow- 
ment. Dale Carnegie offers no bet- 
ter rule for popularity. 

But there are delightful advan- 
tages in being deaf. To be unaware 
of the many disagreeable sound 
vibrations that assail normal ear- 
drums, for example the idle chat- 
ter of that long tolerated neighbor, 
master of the commonplace, who 
with the complacency of an oracle, 
talks and says nothing; or the 
pachydermatous monologist, who 
with uncompromising dullness in 
the knowinger-than-thou manner 
gives birth to platitudes. However 
ridiculous the mouse, the rumbling 
of the mountain in parturition is in- 
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cessant. Or, if you will tolerate one 
more example, that statistically- 
minded one whose society is an 
anesthetic to creative thinking. 
Talk to him of some transcendent 
experience, he pins you down to 
“Where?” “When?” “How?” “Speak 
of Jacob’s Ladder,” as one witty 
analyst deplores, “and he asks the 
number of rungs.” 

I would not give up the earthy 
utterances of my country neighbors. 
Those good—in a manner of speak- 
ing—people who do not know that 
a sonnet is a poem of fourteen 
decasyllabic lines—and do not need 
to know, for they have many and 
varied facilities denied me, skills 
and fragments of folk-knowledge 
untabulated, but instantly available 
to their need, and they are wise in 
the ways of human kind. You can’t 
fool them. 

My periodic pilgrimages to the 
farm of my elderly friend, Mar- 
garet Glavin, were definitely re- 
warding. Her father was a pioneer 
lumberman and she, the oldest 
child, had schooled herself to calm- 
ness and patience under all circum- 
stances. From her, I carried home 
in addition to eggs and milk and 
cream, exchanged for the coin of 
the realm, pithy, pungent, clear-cut 
bits of philosophy, to be exchanged 
only for friendship. Her wisdom 
often counteracted my careless, less 
incised thinking. 

When she suddenly died from a 
stroke some ten years ago, my 
immediate summing-up was: “One 
of the finest philosophers I ever 
knew!” 

Mr. and Mrs. C. Johnson, fruit 
farmers, are my benefactors, too. 
Born in Sweden seventy years ago, 
they have raised a large family of 
boys and girls, all well-educated, 
several of them college graduates. 


A few days ago Mrs. Johnson set 
forth her rule of conduct for her 
family: “Never neglect a job you’ve 
signed up for. Always be on time. 
Give a little more than your em- 
ployer expects of you. This I’ve 
always told them.” 

When I stop at their door, I 
get something besides fruit: a re- 
strengthening of ideals—a real boon 
in a day forgetful of Puritan 
origins. 

There are many other sturdy 
folk in this country-side. 

Mrs. Moravec, for example, com- 
patriot of Paderewski, whose vege- 
table stand is the most artistic 
along the highway. From egg- 
plant, muskmelon, summer squash, 
tomatoes and sweet corn she will 
arrange a display, tempting alike to 
palate of the epicure and the pal- 
ette of the painter. She loves every 
vegetable, because, working side by 
side with her husband in their truck 
garden, she helped to raise them. 
She has no children, but with 
charming coquetry, she keeps her 
husband after twenty-five years out 
of Poland, still the lover. She said 
recently: 

“He go to Chicago, I so lonely, I 
like to die before he get back. I go 
to Chicago, he so lonely, he like to 
die before I get back. We don’t go 
in for parties and foolings. We 
have each other. That is enough of 
the happiness.” 

Along sequestered roads and far 
inland are vigorous and sturdy hu- 
man specimens from many lands, 
all contributing valuable elements 
to a new civilization in our America. 
I must not overlook Pat O’Brien 
from the Emerald Isle, and proud 
of it. He calls himself “Jack-of-all- 
trades,” but that is a libel on his 
varied and perfected skills. He will 
paint your cottage, varnish your 
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floors, reset your flagstones, banish 
the red squirrel, “Damned Hitlers 
of the woods” he calls them, know- 
ing that with insane relish they eat 
birds’ eggs. He will grapple with 
the woodchuck, voracious vege- 
tarian, whose preferences reject all 
but the most succulent plants in our 
Victory garden. The liquid in his 
thermos bottle which he enjoys with 
his box luncheon, he calls with 
cautionary euphemism, “Irishman’s 
milk,” leaving me, a teetotaller, to 
guess what it is. 

Kind, compassionate, capable Pat 
is now with the Red Cross and our 
countryside is less gay for his ab- 
sence. 

Fifteen years ago a retired Chi- 
cago school teacher with a highly 
developed “sense of rumor” spread 
the story of an escaped lunatic 
from a State institution roaming 
our woods, a story which caused 
consternation among the cottagers. 
I asked the wife of our Swedish 
baker the authenticity of the rumor. 

“It is not true,” she said. “Miss 
L——- was always that way. She’s 
queer. She’s not sensible like you 
and me.” 

That was one of the nicest com- 
pliments I ever had, for it meant 
that after thirty years of summer- 
ing here among a people shy of out- 
landers, I had been included in the 
community group! 

Oh, Duneland neighbor, of thee I 
sing. Of thee I learn,—and am 
grateful! 


I wonder if there is not a friendly 
compensating co-operation between 
the five senses, a five-power agree- 
ment to keep the percentage of 
human efficiency close to the 100 
mark. Now that I am deafened, the 
other sensory nerves are more re- 
ceptive and responsive, especially 


the function of vision. It is not a 
fanciful idea that in the human 
mechanism there exists a sort of 
quintuple balancing power, to use 
a metaphorical phrase suggested 
by contemporary history. Without 
benefit of neurologist—if that is the 
specialist who would delve into 
such matters—I have come to be- 
lieve that this is so. 

Otologists furnish statistics of the 
number of deafened in this country, 
More than three million children 
suffer from impaired hearing. | 
doubt if any figures have been tabu- 
lated as to the number of social de- 
linquents, who through lack of 
proper voice placement, pleasing 
tones, clear enunciation and alas, 
correct pronunciation fail to make 
themselves heard. 

A formic acid comment, carrying 
its intentional sting to the effect 
that “courage is largely a desire to 
show others that you have it” sug- 
gests a paraphrase in reverse about 
the deaf. They refuse to proclaim 
themselves. Vanity? Self-esteem 
rather, self-protection forced upon 
them by the paucity of imagination 
and the cruelty of a dull and gap- 
ing public, ever seeking entertain- 
ment at the expense of others. 

Neither the young nor the elder- 
ly who wear glasses have a similar 
feeling about the ostensible aid to 
vision that torments the deafened 
where sound amplifiers are con- 
cerned. There is a legend of a deaf 
and sensitive woman, who eager to 
conceal her infirmity, had the ear- 
phone cord, which connected the 
amplifier unit of her hearing ap- 
paratus with the plastic ear-piece, 
strung with pearls and wore it 
around her neck, concealing other 
parts beneath her clothing and un- 
der her hair, although she wore 
glasses unabashed. 
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A nature lover from childhood, 
never before have I been so stirred 
by the panorama of the seasons, the 
drama of autumn skies threatening 
with gray, menacing, sun-streaked 
clouds the strongholds of summer; 
the drifting winds pungent with the 
odor of burning leaves (associative 
power as it strikes the olfactory 
nerves of carrying nostalgic memo- 
ries back over eight decades through 
many Octobers in many lands); of 
glinting silver threads of rain urg- 
ing me to hasten my steps over 
drenched fields to the warmth and 
cheer of my fireside. And through 
some strange alchemy, with the loss 
of hearing, come those quickened 
senses of touch, taste, sight and 
smell which enriched my summer, 
just ended, in the dune country on 
the shore of Lake Michigan. Every 
sensitive nerve participated in the 
new receptivity whose enchantment 
holds me in grateful memory as I 
write before a blazing hearth-fire in 
my Chicago home. 

The tasseled flowers of the linden 
filling the atmosphere with their 
sweet, heavy fragrance, the elder- 
berry and grape blossoms adding 
their symphony of odors summon- 
ing the honey-bees from Erdman’s 
apiary a mile inland; the tulip trees 
(unique specimen of our American 
forest found now only in fossil 
form in Europe) holding upright 
their cream and orange cups to 
sun and rain; the bittersweet vine 
with almost human sentience turn- 
ing back upon itself for support, 
lacking other props; the bleak im- 
mensity of the dunes, dead trees 
bent and twisted as if caught in sup- 
plication for escape from the en- 
gulfing, smothering advance of the 
sand, like some sinister Doré paint- 
ing; the dune grasses sometimes 
blue, again golden or a passionate 


green according to the sky above 
them; the smoke of the great in- 
dustrial city of Gary on a clear day 
forty miles southwest beyond the 
horizon; over the tremulous floor of 
the lake the blue promontory to the 
north in its majestic beauty some- 
how a promise of eternity; at the 
tip of this headland at night the 
St. Joseph harbor light directly 
under the constellation Cassiopeia, 
dimmed by the splendor of its 
brightest star, Capella, imagination 
here carries the eye far beyond the 
reach of field glasses to remote in- 
accessible altitudes. Sight alone 
falls short of interpreting it. The 
gulls on white wings weave their 
graceful patterns against the blue, 
like immortal spirits. The sea falls 
incessantly on the golden shore 
where the ghosts of pioneers walk, 
Joliet, La Salle, Pére Marquette, 
Joseph Bailly —an expansion be- 
yond dreams through beauty to the 
primordial past and to the remotest 
future. 

The nameless color of the atmos- 
phere preceding a thunder storm, 
almost palpable, sinister, appre- 
hended by the spirit rather than by 
any physical sense. This phenome- 
non from the cosmic point of view 
reduces one’s size and importance, 
reminding one of Renan’s question 
in contemplating the triviality of 
mundane things; “What does it 
matter to the Dog Star?” 

In this category I must not over- 
look the more genial phases of life 
in the dune country, finding those 
rarities, white bergamot, white hair- 
bell, white blazing star and trans- 
planting them with eager affection- 
ate fingers in my wild-flower gar- 
den. And my frequent autumn 
visits to the near-by marshy mead- 
ow where the gay colors of the car- 
dinal flower, iron weed, steeple weed 
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and boneset commingle in un- 
matched harmony. Here the earth 
is articulate, fairly shouting, “Look 
at me! Look at me! Love me! 
Love me!” My farmer neighbor 
pays taxes on those lovely acres and 
never visits them. They are mine 
by the law of love. 

In this already too copious in- 
ventory must be included the bene- 
factions of the trees and herbaceous 
plants with aromatic leaves, the 
pines and sassafras and the numer- 
ous species of the mint family dis- 
tinguished by the fragrant volatile 
oils sealed in their foliage, berga- 
mot, peppermint, used in medicine 
and confectionery and spearmint 
the basis of mint sauces and juleps. 
They fill the air with invigorating 
perfume especially when crushed 
under foot. Our gustatory nerves 
enjoy them in many kinds of 
sauces, salads and drinks. 

As I write now on a winter eve- 
ning in Chicago, it all comes before 
the “inner eye which is the bliss of 
solitude”—a composite impression, 
pregnant earth, shimmering heat 
over the lake, drifting purple cloud 
shadows set in jade, colors, odors, 
patterns. Although all this enchant- 
ment had been mine without asking 
for forty years, a new power of re- 
ceptivity and consciousness had in- 
tensified the impression and made 
it a new gift. It had often stirred 
me deeply, but never had I been so 
keenly aware of its beauty as when 
the sound of the Three Oaks 
whistles and bells eight miles dis- 
tant and the railroad a mile away 
had been shut out. 

Whatever else may be lost among 
the years, these I have—an accu- 
mulated fortune, the piled up gold- 
en coin, not of the miser to be 
hoarded but of the philanthropist 
who must share what he has. 
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Here is emancipation from ali 
city harassments. That is why we 
call our magic acres Faraway, |p 
this unsullied spot, one finds her 
way to the heart and meaning of 
life, no artificial restraints, no tg. 
boos, no insulating conventionali- 
ties, no super-imposed sophistica. 
tions. Psychologists and neurolo- 
gists have doubtless proclaimed the 
therapeutic value of such an ep- 
vironment. 

A college classmate in a recent 
annual round robin letter asked 
“What do you do for rheumatic 
knees?” rightly assuming that we 
in our eighties had them. My an- 
swer in all seriousness was, “Write 
your reminiscences. Such a jour- 
ney into that ‘happy land far, far 
away as our old Sunday-school 
song went, has been for me a ne- 
penthe potent in banishing physical 
pain and the spiritual sorrow of 
a war-mad world.” A second pre- 
scription read: “Re-read Shake- 
speare, every word as I have done 
during the last winter.” A pleasant 
therapy, indeed! 


I learned this morning that my 
son and daughter, eager to restore 
to me the full range and scope of 
experience, had joined in a generous 
conspiracy to buy for me the best 
procurable hearing aid, dipping in- 
to their none too capacious pockets 


to pay the bill. I am irrevocably 
set against any such personal ex- 
travagance and so declare, marshal- 
ing my reasons as follows: “In 
these devastating, war-riven days 
you are contributing to many 
urgent human causes for which 
you are making personal sacrifices 
and please believe me, I have 
found delightful advantages in be- 
ing deaf.” 

Do I expect my children to yield 
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with easy acquiescence to my ar- 
guments? They remain obdurate 
and I stand firmly against the cost- 
ly indulgence and encumbrance. 
They remind me of my former 
pleasure in a good sermon, a good 
lecture, a good play. I grant the 
emotional stimulation in being a 
unit in an audience of co-enjoyers. 
Yes, it was an intellectual commu- 
nion of a high order. By strange 
magic new areas of experience and 
inspiration are opened by the spo- 
ken word, the well modulated 
phrase, the flowing melodic periods. 
This particular one of the five 
senses, hearing, has always been 
for me a blessed thing. I am will- 
ing to pay tribute to these symbols 
of thought carried by the human 
voice quickening a spiritual metabo- 
lism, as necessary to the soul’s 
health as vitamins to the body. 


“Now,” I continue touched by the 
indulgent attention or ominous 
silence of my listeners, knowing full 
well the difficulty of persuading 
them against their wills, “you say 
I should get out more often among 


my friends. It is no hardship to 
remain at home within my serene 
and happy four walls; among my 
books what companionship, what 
exploring of far horizons recently 
opened to the mind of man in the 
revelations of psychology, astrono- 
my, anthropology, ethnology, arche- 
ology — all these fortifying and 
enriching religion.” I add senten- 
tiously, “Don’t you see at home, I 
am not deaf. You make me hear, 
not by raising your voices but by 
distinct enunciation — the audible 
insignia of the cultivated person.” 
A bit of flattery which is often the 
most successful way of clinching 
an argument, but to no avail. Ma- 
ternal determination—a large part 
of my motive their welfare, but I 
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pitted in vain my single force 
against their double insistence. 

We seemed to be at a deadlock. 
We declared a two-day armistice 
since there were important engage- 
ments to be met by my son and 
daughter in whom we had incul- 
cated the archaic standard of punc- 
tuality—a time-wasting and grace- 
less virtue since it invariably puts 
others in the category of laggards. 
Oh, this malady of Puritanism. 


When we met again to come to 
some decision about the hearing aid, 
I presented with due diffidence part 
of the preceding paragraphs, as 
minutes, so to speak of our last 
meeting. By some turn of family 
fancy, the discussion began, not ac- 
cording parliamentary usage as a 
correction of the record, but as a 
literary criticism of my statement. 

“Your minutes are an interesting 
record of experience. They would 
find favor with some editor, I am 
sure, Mother dear, Julia says, were 
they not so full of quotations. 
They’re dated. They’re old-fash- 
ioned.” 

Being an advocate and practi- 
tioner of laughter in all stressful 
situations, I brought that stimulant 
from my pharmaceutical resources, 
as a substitute for digitalis. That 
sounds as if I had a grievance, but 
I had not. This game of conversa- 
tional volley, I enjoy above all 
others. 

I turned to John, my precocious 
sixteen-year-old grandson, leader of 
his high school debating team and 
asked his opinion. 

Our family discussions have al- 
ways been on the basis of mutual 
respect, the ideas of the youngest as 
worthy of consideration as those of 
the oldest, if offered in sincerity, 
real feeling and conviction. “Chil- 
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dren should be seen and not heard” 
is a discredited maxim with us. 
The flash of ideas, the heat of dis- 
cussion create a crucible fusing the 
ores of personality which bear the 
stamp of one group and only one. 

Thus solicited, “May I be frank, 
Gram?” said John with proper def- 
erence and a conciliatory smile 
spontaneous or politely assumed. 
Encouraged by my _ reassuring 
glance, “It’s dated. It should be 
stream-lined. My English teacher 
—a modernist if there ever was one 
—is forever saying: ‘Cut out su- 
perfluous musical words. Get right 
down to the bone.’ ” 

“But, John,” my amused retort 
courteous, “I am dated. I am old- 
fashioned. I’m a modernist with 
mitigations, to the extent of letting 
the other fellow be just as stream- 
lined as he chooses in life and in 
letters, in all his actions and in all 
his arts. My generation proclaimed 
unabashed its fondness for beauti- 
ful things. Today you must conceal 
your loves or apologize for them. 
If you loved your Bible and Chaucer 
and Shakespeare and Shelley and 
Keats and Browning in childhood, 
the beauty of their images and lan- 
guage stay in your memory and 
keep their grip on you to the end. 
Really my restraint in not using 
more quotations should be praised. 
I refuse to be antiquated. I shall 
never allow the changing ideals of 
the younger generation to banish 
me to the desolate realm of the ob- 
solete.” 

I next turned to John’s thirteen- 
year-old brother, Paul, ardent na- 
ture lover, who when eight years 
old, on the eve of his return to 
California after a summer in Michi- 
gan, went alone through the dark- 
ening woods at a weird and eerie 
hour to the top of the highest dune 


to bid farewell to each loved spot. 
His contribution to the discussion 
was just what we expected: 

“I like your statement, Gram. 
When I see something that I love, | 
want the most beautiful words | 
can find to describe it. No skele- 
ton sentences for me!” 

Julia and Harlan contributed keen 
comment to this clinical discussion. 
I suffered neither syncope nor high 
blood-pressure thus marking my ad- 
vance toward a master’s degree in 
octogenarian mellowness. 

“Let those problems be for some 
older and stouter nut-cracker than 
I am. Now,” with mock serious- 
ness, “let us proceed to the order of 
the day, the advisability or rather 
the inadvisability of purchasing for 
me the hearing device.” 

I am reminded at once that I re- 
cently reported that at an important 
business meeting of an august and 
venerable organization of which I 
had been president, I tried to “look 
wise but heard little.” 

“Oh, yes. That was a dishonor- 
able pose,” I admit with blithe in- 
congruity. Quite at variance with 
my puritan up-bringing nullifying 
those standards of forthrightness in 
word and deed inculcated in child- 
hood in my strict but kindly New 
England home.” 

“Why expose yourself again to 
the necessity of such deception?” 
Harlan asks following the clue. 

“Isn’t the easiest way for my 
soul’s salvation to stay at home? 
Why fare forth into the competitive 
world, involving the expenditure for 
a hearing aid? At my age, home is 
a safe and happy harbor for any 
well-read woman of imagination.” 
With merry anachronism, I quote 
Keats’ Ode to a Grecian Urn, “ ‘Heard 
melodies are sweet but those un- 
heard are sweeter’—not to the sen- 
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sual ear—but to the spirit and who 
knows but by some allotropic ele- 
ment that lovely phrase ‘forever 
young’ might be transferred to me! 
At home I do not need to compete, 
only to acquiesce gratefully and 
debonairly in your good judgment.” 
But all arguments, serious and play- 
ful, fortified by favorite poets and 
philosophers, climaxed by that final 
flattering stroke, avail nothing. 

I note the smiling, unyielding 
glances of confederacy and hear the 
duplicated “Unconvinced!” I search 
my memory in vain for some grizzly 
adage, whereby the resolute of my 
pious childhood were wont with 
virtuous unction to overwhelm 
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their argumentative antagonists. “Is 
there nothing in the decalogue 
against right about face?” 

“No!” answers my son sensing 
the imminence of surrender, “but 
Emerson, a good modern Moses, 
tells us that ‘consistency is the hob- 
goblin of little minds.’” 

My ammunition is exhausted. 
Whatever you do, do gladly and 
with a will, an inner voice admon- 
ishes. “Well it looks like a case of 
unconditional surrender,” I admit 
gaily and unabashed. 

Tomorrow, I go with Julia and 
Harlan to be fitted with the best 
procurable hearing aid. 

I do not think it will hurt!! 


EDITORIAL NOTE 


I 


content. 


line with the policy of the War Production Board, THE 
CATHOLIC WORLD now for the third time reduces its reading 
The departments, “The Ball and the Cross,” “Nova et 


Vetera,” and “Foreign Periodicals” are eliminated for the duration 
of the emergency. We take this occasion also to express our regret 
at being obliged to disappoint those who in recent months have sent 


in new subscriptions. 


We shall be happy to accommodate them as 


soon as the W.P.B. limitations are removed. 
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HE Soviet Union, as a matter of 

practical fact known to you and 
known to all the world, is a dictator- 
ship as absolute as any other dictator- 
ship in the world. 


—FRANKLIN DELANO ROOSEVELT. 


JosEPH C. Grew, Acting Secretary of 
State, expressed today this govern- 
ment’s growing impatience over Rus- 
sian delays in getting together with 
the United States and Great Britain to 
solve some of the diplomatic problems 
of post-war Europe. ... He cited three 
incidents in which he made it clear 
that Moscow is holding up the solu- 


tions of pressing European disputes. 
—New York Herald Tribune, May 31, 1945. 


MINISTER OF STATE RICHARD Law told 
Commons today that the British Gov- 
ernment did not agree with the Rus- 
sian version that the sixteen Polish 
leaders under arrest by the Russians 
were all saboteurs. ... “I have seen the 
report of the Tass agency,” said Law, 
“and I can only say that the informa- 
tion at the disposal of the Government 
certainly does not conform with what 
is contained in that report.” 

—London, May 9, 1945 (AP). 


ForEIGN COMMISSAR Motorov has left 
behind him the wreckage of a great 
hope. ... What has happened may be a 
surprise to the American people... but 
it will serve no good purpose to con- 


ceal the significance of these failures. 
—Davin Lawrence. The Sun, May 11, 1945. 


RussIAN action in the Pacific is one 
of the great question marks of tomor- 
row, and also is a major factor in 
world diplomacy today. 


—Hanson W. BALpwin. 
Times, May 11, 1945. 


The New York 


ANTHONY EDEN, British Foreign Sec- 
retary, openly blamed Russia today for 
the latest deadlock in the three-power 
efforts to solve the Polish situation. 

—New York Herald Tribune, May 11, 1945. 


Arter Yalta Mr. Churchill told Com- 
mons: “Even more important than the 
frontier of Poland is the freedom of 


Poland. ... Are they to be free, as we 
in Britain or the United States or 
France are free? Or are they to come 
to the mere protection of the Soviet 
state, forced against their will... to 
adopt a Communist or totalitarian sys. 
tem?” 

—Wwa. Pup Simms. New York World- 
Telegram, April 23, 1945. 

THERE’S no use mincing words. ..., 
There’s no use camouflaging the truth 
or suppressing facts. Russia has not 
fulfilled the agreements made at Tehe- 
ran in 1943. 


—Davip LAWRENCE. 
1945. 


The Sun, April 30, 


Many explanations have been offered 
for Russia’s puzzling methods and be- 
havior during recent weeks. . . . But 
there is remarkable agreement that 
Russia’s attitude, whatever its mo- 
tives may be, has caused a slump of 
Moscow’s stock in American public 
opinion. 


—J. J. Gupert. N.C. W. C. News Service, 
May 26, 1945. 


THERE seems to be no fear of dis- 
unity . . . when Moscow wants to 
assert unilateral war and peace aims 
which collide with ours. There seems 
to be no fear of disunity . .. when Mr. 
Churchill proceeds upon his unilateral 
way to make decisions often repug- 
nant to our ideas and our ideals.... 
We accept no conception that our con- 
tribution to unity must be silence, 
while others say and do what they 
please, and that our only role in this 
global tragedy is to fight and die and 
pay, and that unity for us shall only 
be the unity which Jonah enjoyed 


when he was swallowed by the whale. 
—SeENaATor Antoun H. VANDENBERG. January 
10, 1945. 


A wRrRITeR in Izvestia says that 
China’s great need is “a coalition gov- 
ernment dedicated to demoeracy.”... 
After this must come “the removal of 
the reactionaries who now head the 
Kuomintang, the Chinese government 
party.” In other words, coalition as 
used in Jzvestia means the elimination 
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of the people Izvestia doesn’t like. 
Compromise means a purge of one’s 


opponents. 
—SIMEON STRUNSKY. 
June 6, 1945. 


The New York Times, 


BASICALLY, we have been trying to 
work with Russia, not only in war but 
for lasting peace. But Russia is mak- 
ing it exceedingly difficult and there 
are those in the United States who are 
not making it easier by their loose talk 
that we must eventually fight Russia. 
There are still others who are not help- 
ing the situation by insisting that all 
Russian policies are perfect, and that 
all criticisms are Fascist lies. ... The 
Pollyanna fiction of agreement planted 
in the American press from Moscow to 
Yalta has added to the difficulties of 
the two nations. The longer that situ- 
ation continues, the greater the threat 
of disastrous consequences to both 
countries and to the world. 


—ALrreD M. Lanpon. Supplement to Human 
Events, June 14, 1945. 


Russia has set up another European 
government. This time it is in Austria. 
As usual, Russia has acted alone and 
not in co-operation with her allies. 
Here is another violation of the Yalta 
pact. 

—EDITORIAL. 


New York World - Telegram, 
April 36, 1945. 


SENATOR Ropert A. TAFT yesterday 
accused Soviet Russia of playing 
power politics “to dominate the gov- 
ernments of Poland and other coun- 
tries in eastern Europe.” 

—New York Daily News, May 21, 1945. 


THe Osservatore Romano has re- 
plied to the Soviet criticisms of the 
policy of the Holy See by inviting the 
Moscow press to publish the full texts 
of the relevant Encyclicals and other 
papal documents, so that every Rus- 
sian can see for himself whether the 
charges are substantiated. 

—The Tablet (London), May 12, 1945. 


Russia, which has one-sixth of the 
earth’s surface and 170,267,000 popu- 
lation, declared at the Crimean confer- 
ence she needs half of Polish territory 
for her safety. It is hard for me to 
follow this reasoning. 


es aed Ricwarp J, CusHInG. May 7, 
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Ir the composition of a government 
is a proper subject for discussion what 
shall we say about the Government 
of Russia which is still totalitarian, 
still forbids freedom of speech and sup- 
presses criticism and news dispatches 
from other countries, and still main- 
tains an attitude of hostility toward 
certain churches? If it is proper to 
examine the Argentine Government, it 
is proper to examine the totalitarian 
nature of the Russian Government. 

—Davin Lawrence. Open Letter to Foreign 


Commissar Molotov. The New York Sun, May 
2, 1945. 


THERE can be no denying that our 
Russian and British Allies have used 
their armies for political as well as 
military purposes. We know in detail 
what the British have done... . But in 
most cases we have only indirect re- 
ports of what the Russians did in most 
places since American reporters were 
not generally permitted to see these 
happenings for themselves. 


—Demaree Bess. Saturday Evening Post, 
March 10, 1945. 


I am not anti-Russian. I have said 
we should let them work out their own 
system over there. By the same token, 
they should let us work out our own 
system here. One of these days we 
will get our stomachs full of official 
Russian arrogance, incivility and trick- 
ery. 

a —Upron Ciose. March 28, 1945. 


OF course we are Allies of the Rus- 
sians and it is officially correct to 
speak of the Russians as “liberators.” 
Nevertheless names do not change the 
nature of things. ... There is no direct 
news coming out of Poland except 
what is sent out by the Russians and 
the stooges, formerly called the Lublin 
Committee. 

—Henry SOMERVILLE. 
ter, April 7, 1945. 


The Canadian Regis- 

ATTORNEY GENERAL BIDDLE ruled in 
the Bridges deportation case that: 
“The Communist Party of the United 
States of America, from the time of its 
inception in 1919 to the present time, 
is an organization that believes in, ad- 
vises, advocates and teaches the over- 
throw by force and violence of the 


government of the United States.” 
—New York Journal-American, February 24, 
1945, 
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BRITISH and American diplomatic 
representatives who wished to pro- 
ceed to the temporary Czechoslovak 
capital at Kosice were abruptly in- 
formed by the Russians, not by the 
Czechs, that conditions were not favor- 
able for their arrival. 


—WiLtiAM HENRY CHAMBERLIN, 
Events, May 23, 1945. 


Human 


A story of a recent conversation be- 
tween Churchill and his Moscow Am- 
bassador, Sir Archibald Clark Kerr, 
went the London rounds last week. 
After all the war years Churchill was 
impelled to ask the British diplomat 
closest to the Moscow Government: 


“And what about the Russians?” 
“Sir,” said Clark Kerr, “I just do not 
know.” 

—Time, April 23, 1945. 


THE propaganda of the moment is 
that Soviet Russia’s imperialism is 
justified because she requires friendly 
states as bulwarks for her security. 
The friendship is achieved by con- 
quests, purges, the arrest of native 
leaders, the setting up of puppet gov- 
ernments headed by members of the 
Comintern and the closing of the doors 
to all these countries in the faces of 
Russia’s allies. 


—Gerorce E, Sokotsky. New York Sun, June 
4, 1945. 


ROOSEVELT did not get everything he 
wanted at Yalta, but he made a bar- 
gain. The Yalta agreements had hard- 
ly been proclaimed before the Rus- 
sians began to back away from them. 
That the Russians were running out on 
their pledges was entirely plain to 
Roosevelt before he died. 


—Ernest K. Linptey. Newsweek, May 21, 
1945. 


Tue “red terror” in Bulgaria has at- 
tained appalling proportions. The 
London Times offers an estimate of 
about 25,000 executions and reliable 
American advices from Istanbul say 
that the figure is 50,000. The Times 
emphasizes that the Communists in the 
key cabinet posts of Justice and In- 
terior have enabled the Communist 
Party to exert effective control of the 
whole Government, although non-Com- 
munists hold other cabinet posts. 


—F. C. H. Supplement to Human Events, 
May 24, 1945. 
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WE have verified the startling dis. 
covery of a secret agreement at Yalta 
turning Korea over to the Russian 
sphere of influence. The discovery 
has been made right at this time in 
the midst of the Conference. 

—SyYNGMAN Ruee, Chairman Korean Delega- 
tion and first President, Provisional Govern- 
ment of the Republic of Korea. May 24, 1945, 


THE incredible paradox of San Fran- 
cisco is that, while the conference js 
seeking desperately to create a new or- 
der based on peaceful settlement of 
disputes, one of the trio on which 
everything depends is using force or 
the threat of force. 

—Wwsa. PxHitiep Simms. New York World- 
Telegram, May 21, 1945. 

STALIN has ideas of his own and is 
a hard fellow to budge. There is al- 
ways the possibility that in the end 
when a final document is drawn up 
here by the Conference, the whole 
thing may be completely upset by So- 
viet Russia. 


—GeorGe ROTHWELL Brown. New York Jour- 
nal-American, May 15, 1945. 


No thoughtful person can look at 
the pronouncements out of Moscow 
and not realize that to the men of the 
Kremlin the truth is what Stalin says 
it is on Monday, but it may be some- 
thing else again on Tuesday. 


—CiareE Boorn Luce. New York Herald- 
Tribune, May 28, 1945. 


On Saturday came news of the ar- 
rest of the sixteen Polish underground 
leaders. ... The corridors buzzed with 
speculations regarding the effect of 
this revelation. . . . Mr. Molotov’s at- 
titude was disconcertingly casual. 
“What does it matter?” he asked. 


—ANNE O’Hare McCormick. The New York 
Times, May 7, 1945. 


THERE is no mystery about the Yugo- 
slav purpose, either in Italy or in Aus- 
tria. They intend to hold and annex 
the lands they have taken from their 
neighbors. Why don’t we and the 
British do something about it? . . . The 
answer, of course, is Russia. 


—EprrorniaL. New York World - Telegram, 
May 18, 1945. 


Tue methods used by the Soviet 
Union in its dealings with other na- 
tions are brusque, hard, aggressive and 
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ruthless. . . . They are methods that, 
from the American point of view, can- 
not and will not be extenuated. They 
have imperiled the kind of peace for 
which Americans fought. 

—Hanson W. Barpwin. The New York 
Times, June 1, 1945. 


Not only over Poland, but over the 
San Francisco Conference, over Aus- 
tria, over Yugoslavia, over Rumania, 
and indeed in every current issue, the 
Russians are behaving with an arro- 
gant clumsiness which is doing them 
the greatest harm. . . . The most out- 
spoken newspaper in France against 
the proposed solution of the Polish 
problem is the Socialist Populaire, 
which has denounced Lublin’s “abomi- 
nable manifesto against the Polish Un- 
derground Movement.” The whole of 
the Crimea proceedings received a 
highly critical scrutiny from all the 
French press except the Communist 
'Humanité. 

—The Tablet (London), May 12, 1945. 


I AM no more prepared to commit 
the United States to enforcing British 
rule over India, Burma, or Malta than 


I am to commit my country to enforc- 
ing Russian dominion over Poland, 
Rumania or Austria. 

—Senator LaFouretre. June 1, 1945. 


Tue Soviet press has harsh things to 
say about the coddling of prominent 
war criminals by the British and 
Americans. . . . In Berlin there are 
movies and orchestra concerts. Rus- 
sian soldiers play with German chil- 
dren. 

—Simeon StruNSKY. The New York Times. 


DEsPITE solemn promises, American 
soldiers or officials are not even al- 
lowed to enter the great capitals of 
Europe—Berlin, Vienna, Prague, Buda- 
pest and Warsaw — weeks after we 
helped to make their liberation possi- 
ble and weeks after the people begged 
us to come. We even beg for the Rus- 
sians to return our prisoners in vain. 

—JosepH Kaszunowsk!, President, Co-ordi- 
nating Committee of American Polish Associa- 
tion in the East. May 26, 1945. 
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CONCESSIONS in the interest of unity 
have been consistently made from the 
West, but we cannot think of a single 
matter of importance in which any 
appreciable concession has been made 
in Moscow. 

—The Tablet (London), April 28, 1945. 


WE have joined the succession of 
nations chosen by Britain to guaran- 
tee the Empire against the currently 
dominant Power in Europe. The domi- 
nant Power is now the Soviet Govern- 
ment. The British and the Russians 
have a twenty-year treaty. That treaty 
is worthless unless the British have a 
backing of power which the Russians 
must respect. 

—SamvueL CrowTHerR. May 15, 1945. 


A pbEvouT Soviet sympathizer re- 
marked: “After all, only Stalin and 
God know what Russia wants.” .. . 
Our observers who have just returned 
from Moscow are sure they under- 
stand exactly what Stalin wants. He 
wants a security system based upon 
Russian plans for taking care of Rus- 
sia, regardless of what may happen to 
his Allies. 

—Upton Ciose. May 3, 1945. 


Wuart got Mr. White down in Russia 
was the omnipresent sense of extreme 
poverty. In the factories many of the 
girls wore gunny sacks tied around 
their feet; others had crude wooden 
sandals with a nail sticking up be- 
tween the great and second toes. 
. . « The Intourist banquets for visit- 
ing functionaries consisted of butter, 
caviar, pastry, jellied meats, sturgeon, 
broiled grouse, sherry, sauterne, hock, 
filet mignon, boiled suckling pigs, bur- 
gundy, pepper vodka, ice cream, and 
champagne. 

—JoHN CHAMBERLAIN. 
April, 1945. 


Harper’s Magazine, 


THE militant Nazi Fascist totali- 
tarian dictatorships have been de- 
stroyed. In their place, mountain 
high, looms the far more formidable 
militant totalitarian Communist im- 


perialistic Soviet Russian dictatorship. 
—Kari H. Von Wiecann. New York Journal- 
American, May 6, 1945. 















THE DRAMA 
By EvuPHEMIA VAN RENSSELAER WYATT 
REVIEW OF THE SEASON—1944-1945 2 
Comepiges: Life With Father (2,332); Kiss and Tell (934); The Voice of the 


Turtle (538); 1 Remember Mama (261); Soldier’s Wife * (261); Harvey 
(250); The Late George Apley (223); Hope for the Best * (117). 
Farces: Dear Ruth (199); Sanfu* (157); The Overtons (131); Kiss Them For 


Me (83). 


Dramas: Anna Lucasta (324); A Bell for Adano (200); The Hasty Heart (169); 
Foolish Notion (92); Dark of the Moon (90); The Glass Menagerie (69); 
Embezzled Heaven* (52); Common Ground (43) ; Foxhole in the Parlor (10), 


MELopDRAMA: Ten Little Indians (389). 


MusicaLs: Oklahoma! (953); Follow the Girls (477); Song of Norway (326); 
Bloomer Girl (272); On the Town (177); Up in Central Park (140); Sing 
Out, Sweet Land! * (101); Carousel (49); Memphis Bound (9); Hollywood 


Pinafore (1). 





HAT Harvey, the pooka rabbit, 
hopped off with the Pulitzer Prize 
seems generally acceptable. Elwood P. 
Dowd always says that Harvey is great 
at making friends and the rate that 
Harvey has been making them this sea- 
son must be highly gratifying to Brock 
Pemberton, his sponsor. It is interest- 
ing to hear that Harvey was actually 
shown on the stage in a preview and 
disproved completely the adage that 
seeing is believing. Harvey, invisible, 
is very real, but we are resentful of 
those realists who try to relegate him 
to a dipsomaniac’s fancy. Elwood is 
in better company than that because 
Socrates had a familiar spirit and there 
are also sober adults as well as milk- 
drinking children, who believe in 
fairies. The night that I took a friend 
to Harvey, the taxi-driver said, “Could 
you ladies tell me the name of the play 
you’ve seen—not many people come 
away so happy.” Indeed many thanks 
are owing to Mary Chase who created 
Harvey and to Frank Fay and Jose- 
phine Hull who created Elwood and 
his sister, Veta. 

The other two leading comedies are 
both frames for portrait studies—very 
charming frames for a period. One 
is a humble immigrant home in San 
Francisco; the other a mansion in Bos- 

1As of June ist. Plays marked with an 
asterisk were no longer running at that date. 





RevivaLts: The Tempest (100); The Barretts of Wimpole Street (77). 








ton. Mama is a heroine with all the 
odds in her favor for popularity; the 
actress has only to assure the audi- 
ence of her sincerity. But to be simple 
and sincere is not so simple as it 
sounds. To appear completely un- 
conscious and yet to keep the audi- 
ence completely conscious of your 
presence is the consummation of art. 
Mady Christians’ warm personality en- 
folds itself in Mama like a cloak. Her 
spirit radiates the set and the com- 
pany. George Apley, on the other 
hand, is the butt of his author’s satire. 
Farce him ever so little and the laughs 
might come faster but the play would 
dissolve if no bond of sympathy were 
developed between him and the audi- 
ence. Without making Apley any less 
of a stuffed shirt, Leo Carroll also 
makes apparent Mr. Apley’s inherent 
decency and kindliness and gains in- 
dulgence for his quirks and prejudices. 
He becomes so much the symbol of a 
life that for all its pettiness main- 
tained some fundamental ideals, that 
there is hardly a person in the theater 
who isn’t sorry at the end to hear of 
the Apley obsequies. 

The war plays are headed by A Bell 
for Adano. Its timeliness is increasing 
for it exhibits the sympathy essential 
in world reconstruction. There exists 
a real Adano—many of them—and also 
a real Major Joppolo who held out a 
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helping hand to the stricken Sicilians, 
just as Fredric March, in the best role 
of his career, does to the polyglot ex- 
cellent cast, and it took the manage- 
ment almost as long to find a bell as 
it did the Major. Someone laughed at 
me when I remarked that I had begun 
to cry when I heard the bell and won- 
dered where it was hung? “That’s not 
a real bell, it’s just a recording. Did 
you really think ... ?” But Henry Pot- 
ter, the director, knew that a record 
would never bring the tears and a 
search was made through the ware- 
houses until a real, good-sized bell was 
found. Another drama of reconstruc- 
tion is The Hasty Heart by John Pat- 
rick, but this time it’s the reconstruc- 
tion of a soul—the change that comes 
to a hard-shelled Scot when he learns 
the richness of friendship and sharing. 
It proves that with sound emotional 
tension, physical action is not essen- 
tial, for the actors lie in their beds in a 
Burmese Hospital during all one act. 
The Hasty Heart, sad and funny, with 
a searching wit and broad humanity is 
bound to beat again in many Little 
Theaters. Snafu is the farce about a 


high school boy who saw action with 


the Marines in the Pacific before his 
family caught up with him. “It’s tough 
to be called away from a battle be- 
cause your Mother wants you,” says 
Ronald, the veteran, but it’s also tough 
on his family to readjust themselves 
to their hero. 

Soldier’s Wife, the wise and amus- 
ing comedy by Rose Franken, is the 
readjustment of a young couple when 
the returning soldier discovers his 
little wife has the larger earning ca- 
pacity. Myron McCormick, Martha 
Scott, Frieda Inescort and Glenn An- 
ders' made a well-chosen cast. Dear 
Ruth hovers between farce material 
and treatment and characters good 
enough for comedy. The ratio of 
laughs to the lines are in the best far- 
cical tradition. But it will not be so 
easy to maintain this ratio in other 
productions because the timing of 
Phyllis Povah as the Mother and 
Howard Smith as the Father is very 
precise—so is the direction by Moss 
Hart. Lenore Lonergan has sustained 
her reputation in it as the school girl 
who likes to write poetry to the fight- 
ing forces. Howard Smith, by the 
way, had the part of the editor, writ- 
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ten around him in Hope for the Best 
when he decided to ignore a verbal 
agreement. Hope for the Best can be 
included in the category of war plays 
as its theme is the stake of every citi- 
zen in a better world. It was one of 
the very few plays which survived 
poor notices and found a public who 
enjoyed its idealism and the humor 
of the dialogue as interpreted by Fran- 
chot Tone and Jane Wyatt. It was the 
first play of William McCleery, a PM 
editor. Kiss Them for Me wriggles 
from drama into farce although it’s a 
disturbing picture of three air force 
men from the Pacific on a four-day 
leave which they decided to spend 
with alcohol and girls, and launches 
into a diatribe against civilian ex- 
ploitation of the service men, Navy 
Hospital red tape and war in general. 
Common Ground and Foxhole in the 
Parlor are definitely drama with a 
purpose. The first is a discussion of 
democracy by a motley group of 
Americans, members of a USO troupe 
grounded behind the enemy lines. It 
is two acts longer than it need be and 
would make a stirring one-act play. 
In it Philip Loeb gives his best per- 
formance as the American Jew and 
Luther Adler his worst as the Italian 
Captain. Fozxhole is chiefly valuable 
in showing a soldier suffering from 
what is now unkindly called psycho- 
neurosis (battle fatigue) and proving 
the thesis of a recent article, by a jour- 
nalist victim of such attacks, in the 
Saturday Evening Post, that it is a 
nervous condition yielding slowly to 
quiet and sympathy. 

“Yes, I suppose I did enjoy the eve- 
ning,” admitted a critic who had 
“panned” Foolish Notion as a play 
while praising to the full Tallulah 
Bankhead. “Why didn’t you say you 
enjoyed it?” asked another actress. 
“Oh, I never think of saying I enjoyed 
myself in my reviews—besides I find 
Philip Barry annoying.” It seems 
hard for reviewers to realize that even 
Miss Bankhead would find it hard to 
give a good performance unless the 
playwright had supplied the material. 
Foolish Notion not only has an arrest- 
ing idea—the return of a missing hus- 
band as imagined in turn by the wife 
and her family—but the writing had 
style, wit and spiritual penetration. 
It seems incredible that something as 
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crude and sordid as Anna Lucasta 
should overstay it and win far supe- 
rior notices. 

Two plays which evoke or try to 
evoke an imaginative mood are Dark 
of the Moon and The Glass Menagerie. 
Dark of the Moon was written by two 
students in the University of Iowa as 
a satire on folk dramas with their 
familiar temptation scenes and re- 
vival meetings. Retaining some of the 
satirical lines, it is now played for 
emotion. The result is so anomalous 
that an eminent Rabbi wrote me last 
month to ask if I could explain its phi- 
losophy. There is no logical basis in 
the present version for either Chris- 
tian or pagan tenets. It is just a 
pseudo-poetic emotional muddle out of 
which Richard Hart’s playing of the 
Witch Boy emerges with the orchestral 
score by Hendl. The Glass Menagerie 
is the unfinished tale of four frustrated 
people as told by one of them. The 
music by Paul Bowles, the eerie set by 
Mielziner and the great performance 
by Laurette Taylor add greatly to its 
importance. So does the support of 
Eddie Dowling as the narrator and 
Julie Haydon. 

School for Brides has not been con- 
sidered worthy of a review. Mae West 
in Catherine Was Great played for 191 
performances and, to our regret, The 
Overtons, a tawdry suburban farce, is 
still running. 

Sing Out, Sweet Land! with Alfred 
Drake and Burl Ives singing old 
American ballads, was one of our 
favorite musicals. Song of Norway is 
very rich in Grieg’s music, ballet by 
Balanchine and Mme. Irra Petina; Up 
in Central Park is a bit over-uphol- 
stered but in exemplary good taste; 
Bloomer Girl, wonderful in Act II.; 
On the Town, very smart, sophisti- 
cated and dashing; Carousel is another 
Rodgers - Hammerstein triumph. The 
orchestration is unusual; the songs full 
of lilt; and the story of Liliom as mov- 
ing as ever. “Keeping Your Chin Up” 
and “You’ll Never Walk Alone” are 
good lines and good music to remem- 
ber. Carousel is not just another 
Oklahoma! It’s completely different 
and I find better. 

To choose the best stage setting is a 
difficult assignment. That is an art 
that is climbing Olympus. Since his 
discharge from the Army, Jo Mielziner 


has designed five splendid ones, The 
lofty green library in Foolish Notion: 
the tenement of Glass Menagerie, rich 
backgrounds for Firebrand and Caron. 
sel and the templelike studio for Holly. 
wood Pinafore. To Motley goes the 
credit for the very practical yet 
poetic setting for The Tempest, the 
battered but beautiful palace in Belj 
for Adano and the delightful living 
room with a view of the Connecticut 
countryside in Hope for the Best, 
George Jenkins designed delightful 
stylized pictures for 1 Remember Mama 
which permit the shifting scenes of the 
story to be swiftly shown on three re- 
volving stages. He was also very suc- 
cessful with the wild mountain scenes 
of Dark of the Moon but was not so 
happy with the witch girls. Raymond 
Sovey did very well by The Hasty 
Heart and so did Stewart Chaney with 
Embezzled Heaven and The Late 
George Apley. Lemuel Ayers was not 
so good as usual with Song of Norway 
and Bloomer Girl but Albert Johnson 
had some grand sweeping landscapes 
in Sing Out, Sweet Land! For the 
worst, we nominate Lee Simonson’s 
two-house set in Foxrhole in the Par- 
lor. The houses, each with a one 
room interior, are first seen on either 
side of a narrow alley. They are 
three dimensional and very functional, 
full of furniture with walls that come 
well down to the front. They rumble 
ponderously to either right or left to 
suit the story but neither house ever 
reaches stage center so that the audi- 
ence is always straining to see the 
actors over the furniture at an acute 
visual angle. 

Arnold Moss as Prospero; Mont- 
gomery Clift as the soldier in Forhole; 
Oscar Homolka as Uncle Chris in I Re- 
member Mama; John Lund and Rich- 
ard Baseheart in Hasty Heart; Albert 
Basserman in Embezzled Heaven are 
some of the players not mentioned 
who stand out in my memory as well 
as the ripening of Miss Cornell as Miss 
Barrett and Robeson as Othello. Above 
all I am grateful for the beauty of The 
Tempest. 


MEMPHIs Bounp! shows a jazzed ver- 
sion of H.M.S. Pinafore as presented by 
an all-Negro cast on a Mississippi 
show-boat. It definitely lacks the live- 
liness of the Hot Mikado and Act IL, 
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THE DRAMA 


which is a lame adaptation of Trial by 
Jury, sags badly. There is, however, 
one crescendo and that is Bill Robin- 
son, the genius of rhythm, the tap dan- 
cer who has raised his specialty to a 
fine art. Mr. Robinson takes pride in 
his sixty-seven years—they are not 
noticeable in his performance except 
in its perfection. His feat of going up 
and downstairs without missing a 
quarter beat is fascinating but it’s the 
magic of his delicate timing which 
makes the ineptitudes of Memphis 
Bound! worthwhile. Avon Long, the 
acclaimed Sportin’ Life of Porgy and 
Bess, has small opportunity for his 
talent—At the Belasco. 


HoLLywoop PINAFoRE—or The Lad 
Who Loved a Salary—is not for the de- 
votees who think all levity concerning 
G&S a sacrilege. But I have a fancy 
that the august pair might have en- 
joyed this modernized version them- 
selves. Their story is there; their mu- 
sic, played as it is written, is well 
sung and certainly there is more in- 
vitation to laughter for a twentieth 
century audience in the vagaries of the 
screen industry than in the Royal 
Navy. Since George S. Kaufman re- 
wrote the famous lyrics the bias 
against the film magnates is a foregone 
conclusion. Ralph Rackstraw is no 
longer a “common sailor” but a “low- 
ly writer.” He vainly loves the glam- 
orous daughter of the director of 
“Pinafore Pictures” which is owned 
by the great Joe Porter (who tried to 
be a sandwichman but found it too 
pedestrian) and who explains 


“I couldn’t make any business go 
So now I am the owner of a Studio” 


(where many thousands are employed 


spoiling nice clean celluloid). Joe is 
Victor Moore, round and simple, whose 
bodyguard is Mary Wickes, six feet of 
dead pan private secretary. William 
Gaxton is Dick Live-Eye, the agent 
who collects his ten per cent from 
men, women and the animal kingdom. 
Shirley Booth is Louhedda Hopsons, 
the columnist who warbles “I’m little 
Butter-up—No one can shut her un, I.” 
It was due to a mistake in her column 
that Joe Porter’s name was substituted 
for Ralph Rachstraw so, at the end, 
Ralph doffs that convict garb which is 
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the uniform of the writers and ex- 
changes his salary of $75 a week for 
the $50,000 of Joe Porter’s. 

To conform to fashion, a ballet has 
been interpolated—Success Story—by 
Anthony Tudor, danced with spirit 
and graceful humor by Viola Essen as 
simple village maiden who turns down 
a drug store clerk for a Contract, in- 
terprets Camille and dances on toward 
lonely stardom with her “Oscar” as the 
orchestra throbs to the “great amen” 
of Sir Arthur Sullivan’s “Lost Chord.” 
The ballet music has been freely bor- 
rowed from G & S sources but only 
one song—“A Director’s Life Is Not a 
Happy One” — comes from Penzance. 
Annamary Dickey, so beautiful as the 
Empress in the ill-fated Rhapsody, 
does full justice to the love songs with 
Gilbert Russell, once a choir boy in 
Westminster Abbey. 

The single set by Jo Mielziner is 
the stupendous doorway of the Studio 
through which each one who enters is 
announced by his salary — including 
the Collie, Silver Tassles, at $5,000.00 
per week. I am not ashamed to say that 
in my simple way I enjoyed an eve- 
ning with the “simple movie folk— 
who lightly bear the yoke of a life of 
lovely folly” with the Director who 
“never, never has a flop.”. “What, 
never?” “Well, hardly ever—” The 
same may be said of Mr. George Kauf- 
man.—At the Alvin. 


Concert VARIETIES. —To pay the 
running expenses on his big theater, 
Billy Rose has opened a vaudeville 
show in which the only novelty is the 
“educational taint” supplied by the 
announcer, Deems Taylor. The im- 
portant feature is the new ballet of 
Dance Games, Interplay, created and 
danced by Jerome Robbins to “Ameri- 
can Concertette,” piano concerto in 
four movements by Morton Gould. The 
full company of eight dance the first 
movement (With Drive and Vigor) as 
Free Play; the gavotte provides a gay 
solo by Robbins; the blues is By Play 
with Janet Reed and John Kriza; the 
fourth (Very Fast) is Team Play with 
the whole company. Robbins is al- 
ways the most engaging and accom- 
plished of dancers; so are Janet Reed 
and John Kriza, also of the Ballet Thea- 
ter and the rest of the troupe are up 
to this standard. While adhering to 
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the steps of the classic tradition, the 
ballet is full of gaiety and freedom. It 
is ahead of the music, and the set and 
costumes by Carl Kent, as well as the 
lighting, are no help at all. The back- 
ground is a bleak tan expanse with 
pinkish clouds and iron swings with 
pennants. The boys wore overalls but 
the girls were nondescript in the most 



























































dowdiest “tutus” ever designed. Even 
lovely Janet Reed was handicapped. 
A gayer playground—either beach or 


















December, 1939 


Lire With FATHER. — Wallis Clark 
and Lily Cahill will be the tenth Mr. 
and Mrs. Clarence Day.—At the Empire. 




















May, 1943 


OKLAHOMA! — Where the rolling 
wheatfields are still sunny.—At the St. 
James. 





























Kiss AND TELL. — Adolescent farce 
becoming an old favorite.— At the 
Biltmore. 














March, 1944 


THE VOICE OF THE TURTLE.—Most in- 
sidiously immoral play for years.—At 
the Morosco. 




















May 


FOLLow THE GiRLS.—Our advice is— 
don’t.—At the Broadhurst. 














July 


TEN LittLte INpIANS.—Only melo- 
drama on the list.—At the Plymouth. 

















October 


Sone or Norway.—Grieg’s best melo- 
dies finely sung and orchestrated— 
Monte Carlo ballet, and Irra Petina who 
can act as well as sing.—At the Im- 
perial. 



































ANNA Lucasta.— American Negro 
Theater in a sordid Polish drama. 
Very well acted.—At the Mansfield. 
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unbecoming practice costumes and’ 


PLAYS PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 


countryside — with more imaginative 
lighting with less stylized costumes for 
the girls is very much needed. 

Rosario and Antonio are seen in not 
very authentic Spanish dances and 
Katherine Dunham and her Negro 
troupe are expert as ever, with Mar- 
tinique and Dunham with her bird. 
cage and cigar, drawing full applause. 
The rest of the program is routine with 
Imogen Coca, who seems to come to 
life again every spring.—At the Zieg. 
feld. 





November 


BLoomerR Gir_. — Act I. disappoint- 
ing. Act II. has Richard Huey’s songs, 
the de Mille ballet and “Sunday in 
Cicero Falls”—all recommended.—At 
the Shubert. 


December 


I REMEMBER MAma. — Something to 
remember with Mady Christians as 
Mama of the nice Norwegian family in 
San Francisco.—At the Music Boz. 


Harvey. — Winner of the Pulitzer 
Prize.—At the Forty-eighth Street. 


January, 1945 


A BELL For ADANO.—The book won 
the Pulitzer Prize for fiction; the play 
is even better. Fredric March excel- 
lent as Major Joppolo.—At the Cort. 


THE LATE GEORGE APLEY.—No better 
acting to be seen than Leo G. Carroll 
as Mr. Apley.—At the Lyceum. 


February 


THE OverRTONS. — Cheap comedy of 
the hardest drinking suburbanites yet 
seen on the stage. Not recommended. 
—At the National. 


THE Hasty HeEart.— Moving yet 
amusing drama of a dour Scot in a 
convalescent hospital in Burma— 
Warmly recommended.—At the Hud- 
son, 
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THE DRAMA 


Dear RutH.—Very funny and fast 
moving farce of a high school girl who 
likes to correspond with the Armed 
Forces.—At the Henry Miller. 


ON THE TowNn.— Smart, sophisti- 
cated musical with good dancing of 
three sailors on leave. Elaborated from 
the ballet, Fancy Free.—At the Forty- 
fourth Street. 


March 


Up in CENTRAL ParK.—New York in 
the days of Currier and Ives with Boss 
Tweed as the villain of a very sump- 
tuous musical by Romberg, produced 
by Michael Todd.—At the Broadway. 


May 


Tue GLAss MENAGERIE.—Superb per- 
formance by Laurette Taylor, finely 
supported by Eddie Dowling, Julie 
Haydon and Anthony Ross in Tennes- 
see Williams’s dream play of four frus- 
trated people, with incidental music by 
Paul Bowles and setting by Mielziner. 
The profanity has been eliminated.— 
At the Playhouse. 


DARK OF THE Moon.—Once a parody 
of folk-drama, this is now played 
fairly straight and is a tale of a witch- 
boy in the Smoky Mountains who 
wants to become a mortal and wed a 


mortal girl. The theme and moral 
have become very twisted but Richard 
Hart gives a very unusual perform- 
ance and there is good incidental mu- 
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sic by Walter Hendl.— At the Forty- 
sixth Street. 


Kiss THEM FoR ME.—Starting off as 
an indictment of civilian profiteers, it 
ends as a farce of three Air Force men 
on a four-day leave in San Francisco. 
Sometimes very moving—but too much 
girls and drink and bad language.—At 
the Fulton. 


June 


CarousEL. — Richard Rodgers and 
Oscar Hammerstein II. have another 
hit, this time with a musical Liliom, 
transferred to the New England Coast. 
Story and music are sympathetically 
interwoven and “When I Marry Mr. 
Snow,” “June’s Abustin’ Out All Over” 
and “You’ll Never Walk Alone” will 
soon be familiar. Mamoulian has di- 
rected, de Mille has created an appeal- 
ing ballet of youth and Mielziner and 
Miles White are responsible for the 
sets and costumes. The Theater Guild 
is again to be congratulated. Carousel 
is no ordinary operetta At the Ma- 
jestic. 


ComMon GrounD.—A USO troupe, 
grounded behind the German lines in 
Italy, appraise their Americanism— 
German, Italian, Irish, Jewish, Yankee 
—and in the end they all prove their 
faith in democracy. There is some 
very good writing and playing—nota- 
bly Philip Loeb—but there is too much 
reiteration and too little action. — At 
the Golden. 





Recent Events 


VATICAN’S STRUGGLE FOR PEACE 


EarLy in June word was received 
here of the publication at the Vatican 
of a booklet entitled The Holy See’s 
Work for Peace and Italy. It is de- 
scribed as being simply “a historical 
record of fact” and is a closely docu- 
mented account of the tragic period 
in the spring of 1940. The record 
shows clearly the heroic efforts made 
by Pope Pius XII. to keep Italy from 
entering the War. 

On March 27th, nine days after Hit- 
ler’s meeting with Mussolini at the 
Brenner Pass, Count Ciano, who had 
until then repeatedly assured the Papal 
Nuncio that Italy would remain a non- 
belligerent, finally admitted that her 
entry into the war seemed probable. 
On April 10th, Ambassador Alfieri in- 
formed Cardinal Maglione that Mus- 
solini was displeased at the series of 
demonstrations and speeches in favor 
of peace in many parts of Italy, which 
he felt were “perhaps according to in- 
structions from the Vatican.” Cardinal 
Maglione informed the Ambassador 
that the Vatican had given no instruc- 
tions for peace demonstrations, but 
added that it was hardly necessary to 
suspect instructions behind prayers 
for peace, which, he declared, were 
“only the natural expression of the 
people’s hopes.” He went on to say 
that the wish for peace was deep and 
far-reaching in Italy and that it was 
only to be expected that it should 
take the form of more frequent prayer 
and special services. 

On April 24th the Pope decided to 
make a final attempt to keep Italy at 
peace. He wrote to Mussolini, appeal- 
ing to his sense of responsibility for 
the Italian people. Mussolini did not 
answer this letter until six days had 
elapsed, then he wrote saying that if 
Italy should enter the War it “would 
mean unequivocally for all that it was 
her honor, her interests, her future 
that caused this decision.” After the 


Germans invaded the Low Countries 
on May 10th, the Holy Father sent tele- 
grams of sympathy to the heads of the 
invaded countries and soon afterward 
was informed that his recent “mani- 
festations” had “irritated” Mussolini, 
The Pope calmly replied that he had 
only done his duty and added: “We 
have no fear, even of being taken to a 
concentration camp.” On May 28th, 
Count Ciano admitted it was only a 
matter of days before Italy would enter 
the war and on June 10, 1940, in spite 
of all the efforts of the Holy See to 
avert the tragedy, Mussolini plunged 
his country into war on the side of 
the Nazis. 
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ADDRESS OF THE Hoty FATHER 


On June 2d, his feast day, the Holy 
Father delivered an eloquent address 
to the Sacred College of Cardinals, 
pointing out the evils of Nazism and 
the road to a true and lasting peace. 
He reminded his hearers of that date, 
six years ago, when peace was trem- 
bling in the balance: “With a heart 
full of anguish, perplexed, praying,” 
he said, “We bent over that peace like 
one who assists a dying man and fights 
obstinately to save him from death 
even when all hope is gone.” 

Now, after six years of war, of “frat- 
ricidal struggle,” said the Pope, the 
peace which has come to at least one 
section of the world is “as yet very 
fragile ...a peace whose maintenance 
imposes on the whole Church... 
patient prudence, courageous fidelity, 
the spirit of sacrifice.” 

His Holiness expressed the hope that 
the German nation might be able to 
rise to a new dignity and new life, 
“when once it has laid the Satanic 
specter raised by National Socialism 
and the guilty . . . have expiated the 
crimes they have committed.” He re- 
ferred to the great Encyclical of his 
predecessor, Pope Pius XL, Mit bren- 
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RECENT EVENTS 


nender sorge, which he declared, pro- 
claimed what National Socialism real- 
ly is: “the arrogant apostasy from 
Jesus Christ, the denial of His doctrine 
and of His work of Redemption, the 
cult of violence, the idolatry of race 
and blood, the overthrow of human 
liberty and dignity.” The Holy Father 
described this Encyclical as having 
been “like a clarion call that sounds 
the alarm” and he stated that its pub- 
lication had opened the eyes of many 
—“even beyond the frontiers of Ger- 
many”—who up to then had not recog- 
nized the “incompatability of the Na- 
tional Socialist viewpoint with the 
teachings of Christ.” Unfortunately, 
he added, not all had awakened to 
their mistake. “Some, even among the 
faithful themselves,” said the Pope, 
“were too blinded by their prejudices 
or allured by political advantages.” 
No one, said the Holy Father, can ac- 
cuse the Church of “not having de- 
nounced and exposed in time the true 
nature of the National Socialist move- 
ment.” 

The Pope described the manner in 
which the Church had been perse- 
cuted by the Nazis in many countries, 
especially in Poland, and he referred 
to his radio messages which, he said, 
“constantly set forth the demands and 
perennial laws of humanity and of the 
Christian Faith in contrast with the 
ruinous and inexorable applications of 
National Socialist teachings which 
even went so far as to use the most 
exquisite scientific methods to torture 
or eliminate people who were often 
innocent.” He referred to some of the 
accounts of persecution which had 
reached him from priests and laymen 
who had been interned in the in- 
famous concentration camp at Dachau. 
“In the forefront, for the number and 
harshness of the treatment meted out 
to them, are the Polish priests,” he 
said. “From 1940 to 1945, 2,800 Polish 
ecclesiastics were imprisoned in this 
camp.” He added that in April last 
only about 816 remained alive. In the 
summer of 1942, he said, 480 German- 
speaking ministers of religion were 
interned in Dachau, of whom 54 were 
Protestants and all the others Catholic 
priests. The Pope spoke of the cruel- 
ties practiced by the Nazis in Holland, 
Belgium, France, Luxembourg, Slo- 
venia and Italy, where many priests 
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and laymen “endured indescribable 
sufferings for their faith and for their 
vocation.” 

Mankind, said the Holy Father, de- 
sires to lead “a tranquil and pacific 
life in dignity and honest toil. And to 
this purpose,” he added, “it hopes that 
an end will be put to that insolence 
with which the family and the domes- 
tic hearth have been abused and pro- 
faned during the war years. For that 
insolence,” said the Pope, “cries to 
Heaven.” 

His Holiness spoke of the right of 
nations “notably the medium and small 
nations,” to decide their own destinies. 
“After having sustained their share— 
their large share—of suffering in or- 
der to overthrow a system of brutal 
violence, they are entitled,” he de- 
clared, “to refuse to accept a new 
political or cultural system which is 
decisively rejected by the great ma- 
jority of their people.” 

The Supreme Pontiff expressed his 
confidence that competent and respon- 
sible men “are aiming at the triumph 
of right, not merely as a political goal, 
but even more as a moral duty.” He 
declared it to be “essential that the 
hate, the diffidence, the stimuli of an 
extreme nationalism should give way 
to the growth of wise counsels, the 
flowering of peaceful designs, to 
serenity in the interchange of views 
and to mutual brotherly comprehen- 
sion.” He prayed that the Spirit of 
Light might “deign to hear the prayers 
of His Church and guide in their ardu- 
ous work those who, in accordance 
with their mandate, are striving sin- 
cerely, despite obstacles and contra- 
dictions, to reach the goal so univer- 
sally, so ardently desired; peace, a 
peace worthy of the name; a peace 
built and consolidated in sincerity and 
loyalty; in justice and reality; a peace 
of loyal and resolute force to over- 
come or preclude those economic and 
social conditions which might, as they 
did in the past, easily lead to new 
conflicts; a peace that can be approved 
by all right-minded men of every peo- 
ple and every nation; a peace which 
future generations may regard grate- 
fully as the happy outcome of a sad 
period; a peace that may stand out in 
the centuries as a resolute advance in 
the affirmation of human dignity and 
of ordered liberty; a peace that may 
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be like the Magna Charta which closed 
the dark age of violence; a peace that, 
under the merciful guidance of God, 
may let us so pass through temporal 
prosperity that we may not lose eter- 
nal happiness.” In closing his ad- 
dress, the Holy Father bestowed his 
Apostolic Benediction on all who 
joined him in desiring and working 
for peace. 
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GROWTH OF THE CHURCH IN THE U. S. 





THE OFFICIAL CATHOLIC DIRECTORY, 
just issued, contains interesting figures 
of the Church’s growth in this country. 
It notes an increase of 543,970 over 
last year, making a total of 23,963,671 
for the United States, Alaska and the 
Hawaiian Islands. We now have the 
largest number of priests in the history 
of our country, namely, 38,451. Of 
these, 12,884 belong to religious orders 
and communities. There are over 
14,000 Catholic parishes in the United 
States, Alaska and Hawaii and 13,463 
of them have resident pastors. De- 
spite war conditions, educational in- 


stitutions have increased by 231 ang 
now total 11,075. 

The progress of religious instruc. 
tion to children in religious vacation 
schools is evident in the report that 
over 600,000 children attend such 
schools, a notable increase over the 
previous year in the number of chil- 
dren as well as in the number of 
schools. There has been a remarkable 
increase in the number of Catholic 
hospitals, twenty new institutions 
bringing the total number of hospitals 
to 685, and the former bed capacity 
has been increased by twenty-five per 
cent. There are 380 Catholic training 
schools for nurses, making an increase 
of 21 over the previous year. 

There are now 159 members of the 
American hierarchy, including one 
Cardinal, twenty-two archbishops and 
one hundred and thirty-six bishops, 
This is an increase of six over last 
year. For the first time in many years 
there are no vacancies in episcopal 
sees in the United States. 
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EDITORIAL NOTE 


LL contributions submitted to the Editor must be accompanied by 
suitable return envelope and sufficient postage (U. S. stamps or 


dated international postal coupons). Stamps alone will not suffice. 
Otherwise, MSS. cannot be returned. 
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New Books 


A Dynamic World Order. 


By Right Rev. Msgr. Donald A. MacLean, A.M., 


§,T.L., Ph.D.—Fighting Liberal. By George W. Morris.—Canada and the Fight 
for Freedom. By Right Hon. W. L. Mackenzie King, M.P.—Herman Melville: 
The Tragedy of Mind. By William Ellery Sedgwick.—What To Do With Japan. 
By Wilfrid Fleisher.—The Control of Germany and Japan. By Harold G. Moulton 


and Louis Marlio.—Too Small a World! 


The Life of Francesca Cabrini. By 


Theodore Maynard.—Francesca Cabrini: Without Staff or Scrip. By Lucille 


Papin Borden.—The Future of Europe. 


By Johannes Steel.—Europe Now. By 


H. V. Kaltenborn.—Dragon Harvest. By Upton Sinclair.—Scott and His Men. By 
Sara Maynard.—Shorter Notices.—Pamphlet Publications. 


A Dynamic World Order. By Right 
Rev. Msgr. Donald A. MacLean, 
AM., S.T.L., Ph.D. Milwaukee: The 
Bruce Publishing Co. $2.50. 
Whenever there is talk of a Chris- 

tian peace we must be prepared for 

the objection that war itself is un- 

Christian and that so long as the war 

lasts we must be practical and realis- 

tic—that there will be plenty of time 
for religion after victory is won. 

In A Dynamic World Order Mon- 
signor MacLean has rendered a genu- 
ine public service by driving home 
the fact that there is nothing more 
practical and realistic than eternal 
truth; that the time for realism is not 
after the war but now; that no new 
world order can be practical or en- 
during unless it is firmly based on the 
eternal truths of Christianity. 

Throughout recorded history the 
political leaders have made their after- 
war settlements as best they could by 
trial and error, but the basis of these 
settlements has usually been pure ex- 
pediency and the record is there to 
show the inadequacy of expediency. 

Monsignor MacLean points out how 
largely current discussion is based on 
paper plans for international ma- 
chinery, or the assumption that with 
military victory we shall have a 
chance to impose machinery which 
will suffice to avert the recurrence of 
war. Nothing could be further from 
reality. The various forms of ma- 
chinery that are discussed are, it is 
true, aimed at creating international 
unity and world solidarity. We need 
desperately to understand that no ma- 


chine, however ingeniously devised, 
can by itself create such a state. The 
best we can hope for is that if based 
on natural law it can facilitate the 
handling of international relations in 
such a way as to contribute to unity 
and solidarity. 

Another approach starts from the 
assumption that we can plan a new 
and better world on the advances of 
modern science. That means of course 
an approach that is materialistic and 
purely rational, the belief in things. 
But the experience of our own life- 
time should suffice to show the folly 
of basing all our hopes on things. We 
have been able to see that a purely 
material civilization, or pure scienge, 
to put it in other words, tends rather 
to destruction, both material and 
spiritual. It has shown no capacity for 
building an enduring world order of 
human freedom. This should have 
taught us to take our science as a 
servant, not a master. 

Monsignor MacLean properly dif- 
ferentiates the spiritual and material 
values and issues involved in the mak- 
ing of a lasting peace and a better 
world order. Throughout he stresses 
that temporal solutions should be no 
more than implementation of eternal 
truth, and that only so far as we un- 
derstand and apply the truth can we 
hope to find effective solutions. He 
shows that our long record of war and 
conflict is due in large measure to our 
failure to translate moral issues into 
terms of international agreements. 

The author states his thesis in these 
words: “Guidance must be sought in 
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those eternal truths which alone give 
light and direction, and alone can 
effect a consolidation of all the con- 
structive forces of peoples and nations 
in their quest for real peace as well as 
for a new world order worthy of man’s 
highest effort.” 

He offers us in clear outline the 
Christian pattern of world order and 
the basic doctrine essential for the 
maintenance of world peace and the 
re-establishment of Christian civiliza- 
tion. 

The author speaks with recognized 
authority on fundamental questions, 
but when he comes to drawing a blue- 
print there is room for disagreement 
with some of his detailed proposals for 
political and economic solutions. I 
only regret he did not devote the en- 
tire book to fuller development of the 
pattern which should be followed by 
those entrusted with making and keep- 
ing the peace. This is the first and 
fundamental mission and one which 
can be performed only by the rightful 
guardians of the truth. 

The book can be recommended as 
essential reading for every thoughtful 
man and woman concerned with the 
problems of peace and justice. 

HUGH GIBSON. 


Fighting Liberal. By George W. Norris. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. $3.50. 
George W. Norris, the last of that 

hardy band of liberals who so pro- 

foundly influenced the development of 
the nation in the first quarter of the 
present century, finished his autobiog- 
raphy about eight weeks before his 

death last year. In addition to being a 

more intimate portrait of Norris than 

we have available elsewhere, it is vir- 
tually a history of American political 
liberalism in the twentieth century. 

There may not be fine and dramatic 

writing in it, since Norris was not a 

literary artist, but honesty and sin- 

cerity are stamped on every page. 
Norris makes no effort to glorify 
himself or his past. He admits that he 
may have made errors of judgment, 
but nowhere is there evidence that 
his judgment was influenced by the 
thought of personal profit or gain. His 
boyhood was one of hard work and 
privation on a farm in Ohio; his 
mother, widowed at forty-six, and 
with nine children left to her out of 


the twelve she had borne, was hardly 
able to write her own name, but each 
year she read the Bible through, ang 
lived its precepts. Norris acquired his 
college education by alternating peri. 
ods of college attendance with experi. 
ence in teaching in country schools: 
his first teaching assignment was re. 
ceived when he was sixteen years of 
age. When he was twenty-five, he 
established himself in Beaver City, 
Neb., as a lawyer. From there it was 
but a step into local politics; then the 
way led upward to the House and 
Senate, in Washington, where Norris 
spent forty years. 

There he gave up partisanship in 
politics. Although presumably a Re. 
publican, he supported LaFollette, the 
Progressive, in 1924, and Smith, the 
Democrat, in 1928. He consistently 
seconded the social objectives of 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt. Working 
as a friend of the lower and middle 
classes, Norris, more than any other 
man, was responsible for the passage 
of TVA, after a battle of twelve years; 
he deserved the major share of the 
credit for the Norris-LaGuardia anti- 
injunction bill; he kept the current 
moving in favor of the Twentieth 
(Lame Duck) Amendment which was 
finally adopted in 1933. Norris could 
have retired from public life as a 
wealthy man had he been willing to 
listen to the arguments of the utility 
companies; the fact that he remained 
loyal to his convictions gives one con- 
fidence in the integrity of our demo- 
cratic processes. His faith in the peo- 
ple inspired him throughout his life; 
his autobiography will perhaps aid in 
dispelling the cynicism we often en- 
tertain toward politicians in general. 
Even though it may be argued that 
Norris was an exception, it is at least 
comforting to realize that there can be 
exceptions. PAUL KINIERY. 


Canada and the Fight for Freedom. By 
Right Hon. W. L. Mackenzie King, 
M.P. New York: Duell, Sloan & 
Pearce. $3.50. 

Close students of the Canadian scene 
will readily recognize this book as 4 
highly partisan political document. 
Stamped as it is with the authority and 
the prestige of the Prime Minister of 
the country, it will unfortunately fall 
into the hands of the general reader 
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here, and serve chiefly to increase his 
gready great enough misunderstand- 
ing of the Canadian situation. The 
book merely reproduces a number of 
speeches delivered between September, 
1941, and June, 1944, by Mackenzie 
King. It is therefore most unsuitable 
to entitle it Canada and the Fight for 
Freedom. No man—the titular head 
of a democracy no more than a dic- 
tator—can appropriate to himself, and 
to his political party, all the excellen- 
cies associated with an enlightened 
patriotism, and with the fight for 
freedom, without doing serious injus- 
tice to what may be an entirely legiti- 
mate opposition. 

All groups opposing the Liberal 
Party are harshly censured. The 
Tories are accused of a sort of sabotage 
of the government’s war effort, and of 
not even pretending to co-operate 
with it after 1941; we are told that the 
Co-operative Commonwealth Federa- 
tion (CCF) “professes” a desire for an 
all-out war effort but that its actions 
“fail to measure up” to its words; 
Le Bloc Populaire is brushed aside as 
a party “whose platform and policies 
are contained in the single word ‘non,’ 
ie, as a ‘negative and destructive’ 
force.” Under provocation of this 
kind, it is small wonder that the Cana- 
dian debate has risen to new heights 
of vituperation. 

Whatever may be said of the politi- 
cal groups opposing Mackenzie King’s 
policies, it remains that the Tories— 
who in sprightly disregard of seman- 
tics now style themselves Progressives- 
Conservatives—have been in the fore- 
front of the Canadian all-out war 
effort. The attempts of the CCF to 
bring to light some of the more hide- 
ous situations in the Canadian econ- 
omy deserves a better reception than 
to be stigmatized as “propaganda.” 
As for Le Bloc Populaire, ironically 
enongh its platform, aside from the 
conscription issue, is a monotonous 
though not unfaithful imitation of the 
Liberal Party’s own. All these move- 
Ments are a legitimate and essential 
part of the Canadian fight for freedom 
—Mackenzie King’s claim to monopoly 
in this respect is untenable. 

The speeches themselves are medi- 
ocre—though they are bolstered by 
echoes of Winston Churchill’s pro- 
houncements, and by sundry Ameri- 
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can thoughts and slogans—some of 
them worthwhile to be sure. The 
reader will not get a clear idea of the 
conscription issue which has agitated 
Canada during the war, and which is 
one of the surface aspects of the pres- 
ent serious crisis, whose origin lies in 
the historic conflict between Catholic 
and Protestant, between French and 
British Canadians for now nearly two 
hundred years. The present extreme 
tension and hostility between the two 
groups make confusion and resent- 
ment the dominant notes in the 
thought and expression of most Cana- 
dians today. Americans seeking un- 
derstanding of Canada should look be- 
yond books such as the one under 
review, which glosses over or ignores 
fundamental issues. 
BURTON LE DOUX. 

Herman Melville: The Tragedy of 

Mind. By William Ellery Sedgwick. 

Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Univer- 

sity Press. $2.75. 

This serious and dignified work of 
criticism displays a complete acquaint- 
ance with its subject. Herman Mel- 
ville’s mental development is analyzed 
by continual reference to the evidence 
of his works. Mr. Sedgwick explores 
for us the mind of a Rousseauian 
genius, storm-tossed alike in the literal 
and the figurative senses; we go with 
Melville, book for book, in his search 
of “the mystery of things, as if we 
were God’s spies.” 

From this investigation a significant 
generalization may be made; Herman 
Melville’s tragedy was a _ religious 
tragedy. Every page of this book con- 
firms it. An age or two in advance of 
his time, as are all poets, Melville’s 
heart and mind warred against a world 
in ethical decline. His intensely ideal- 
istic nature rebelled against the mate- 
rialism which was pressing out the 
spiritual life of the United States in the 
heretical name of progress. But in 
his reaction, Melville differed sharply 
from the two writers with whom Mr. 
Sedgwick finds him comparable. He 
was too stubborn an _ individualistic 
child of the Protestant Reformation to 
find peace in acceptance of God’s will 
as did the Catholic Dante; he was too 
grim a Puritan to find peace in the 
gracious skepticism of Shakespeare. 

The tragedy of Herman Melville was 
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not a tragedy of mind; it would be 
more proper to call it a tragedy of 
starved emotions, and of pride. Mel- 
ville had more in him of Milton’s Satan 
than of Shakespeare’s Lear. It is clear 
on the evidence of this book that the 
Calvinist preoccupation of his mind 
caused him to high-light the evil in 
tragic existence and denied him its 
glory. He represents the Manichaean 
element always latent in Puritanism. 
Out of his fevered alternations between 
contemplation of evil and pursuit of 
the ideal, came Pierre, and Mardi and 
the frightening allegory of Moby Dick. 
Let it be said to his credit, however, 
that he never descended to the com- 
placent pessimism of Thomas Hardy. 

Mr. Sedgwick’s book is wholly a 
study of Melville’s mind and philoso- 
phy; the purely aesthetic measure of 
the novels as literature is not taken. 
This is a serious omission. For much 
of Melville’s failure to win a wider 
audience in his time may be explained 
by reference to the aesthetic side of 
his work. His prose varied widely in 
quality. As his passionate genius 
strained for expression, his narrative 
clarity dissolved and dispersed in a 
flurry of language. At his worst, he is 
typical of the decadent romanticism of 
his times; too often he over-writes, 
lushly, wildly. 

It is pity that this great, potential 
force never could have found direc- 
tion and balance under the guidance 
of Father Hecker or Orestes Brown- 
son. In Clarel, it is obvious that Mel- 
ville was asking questions they could 
have answered to his satisfaction. 

J. G. E. HOPKINS. 


What to Do With Japan. By Wilfrid 
Fleisher. New York: Doubleday, 
Doran & Co. $2.00. 

The Control of Germany and Japan. By 
Harold G. Moulton and Louis Marlio. 
Washington, D. C.: The Brookings 
Institution. $2.00. 

Until a short time before Pearl Har- 
bor, Mr. Fleisher was managing editor 
of the Japan Advertiser and since that 
time he has been in Washington com- 
paring notes with other exiles from the 
Land of the Rising Sun as well as from 
the lands which Japan has conquered. 
The result of these conversations and 
of his own experiences is this chatty, 
superficial book which contains much 
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useful information, but ignores the 
deeper problems. 

Mr. Fleisher is for a hard peace, ang 
though I agree with him that Dg. 
Nippon’s military leaders should be 
made to realize that aggression does 
not pay, I think that it would he 
mistake to punish the common 
ple, who have suffered frightful priva 
tions since their rulers began to pre. 
pare for this war. Better associate the 
temporary government set up by the 
Americans with an easing of the com- 
mon man’s burdens, for it will be the 
first Christian administration ever es. 
tablished in Japan, and probably the 
last. The success of the breezy, un- 
conventional American rulers of the 
Philippines is a good omen: even in 
defeat they retained the loyalty and 
affection of the natives, whereas the 
aborigines of Singapore and Sumatra, 
Malaya and Burma, and other “lesser 
breeds without the Law” (to use Kip- 
ling’s tactful phrase), were glad to see 
their dignified Sahibs go. 

After the temporary American gov- 
ernment will come, I take it, a Left 
Wing Japanese government consisting 
of intellectuals who escaped liquida- 
tion during the drive against “danger- 
ous thoughts.” I am afraid that it will 
be too Communistic, and that, after 
Uncle Sam, having conquered Kiushiu 
and Honshiu, Shikoku and Hokkaido 
at a cost of a million casualties and 
a few billion dollars, has gone home, 
Comrade Yussov Stalin may suddenly 
butt in. As by that time Yussov will 
have retaken Port Arthur and estab- 
lished puppet governments in Yenan 
and Chemulpo, he will be rather in the 
way. But Mr. Fleisher, who writes 
more like an official than a journalist, 
says nothing of this danger. 

The second book listed above, The 
Control of Germany and Japan, is 4 
pleasure to read because of its wisdom, 
its moderation and its complete control 
of its subject. The authors examine 
carefully the remedies that have been 
proposed, and turn most of them down 
because they would not have the effect 
desired and would inflict great hard- 
ship on Germany’s innocent neighbors. 
They think, however, that there are 
other means by which Germany could 
be prevented from ever again becom- 
ing a menace to anybody. She should 
not be allowed to possess aircraft or 
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tablish synthetic oil plants. A Re- 
Armament Detection and Prevention 
Board with a sufficient military force 
at its disposal could discover, warn, 
and, if necessary act. Japan would be 
amuch easier proposition if deprived 
of her colonies, for in her home 
islands she lacks oil, rubber, strategic 
metals, and nearly all the raw mate- 
rials which a predatory power needs, 
and importation could easily be pre- 
yented by inspectors at her ports. 

After all, it is a simple matter to 
keep Germany and Japan down. The 
lat war was due, not to diabolical 
cunning and perfidy on the part of 
Hitler but to carelessness on the part 
of England and France, the absence of 
America, the aid furnished to the Ger- 
mans by Russia, and the world-wide 
depression which gave the victors 
something else to think about. The 
chances are a million to one that Ger- 
many and Japan will never get on a 
war footing again by their own exer- 
tions. But they may succeed by the 
exertions of others. What others? 


When the present writer first went 
to Japan at the end of the last century 
he found England busily arming that 


country against Russia, and, if he lives 
ten years longer, he may find England 
and America secretly arming the deci- 
mated and impoverished remnant of 
the Japanese race against a swollen 
and monstrous Muscovy. And, on the 
other side of the world, he may see 
America and England running muni- 
tions of war across the Rhine into 
Westphalia, the only corner of Ger- 
many over which the Red Flag of Bol- 
shevism will not then be floating. 
FRANCIS MC CULLAGH. 


Too Small a World. The Life of Fran- 
cesca Cabrini. By Theodore May- 
nard. Milwaukee: The Bruce Pub- 
lishing Co. $2.50. 

Francesca Cabrini: Without Staff or 
Scrip. By Lucille Papin Borden. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. $2.75. 
We can scarcely know too much 

about Mother Cabrini—a saint brought 

80 particularly close to us by time, by 

her American residence and citizen- 

ship, even by her preoccupation with 
the sick, the orphan and the uprooted 
of the world. Yet with publishing 
conditions as they are today, it almost 
seems a pity that biographies by two 
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well-known Catholic authors should be 
issued simultaneously. To sum them 
up briefly, Mr. Maynard marshals his 
facts with the impact of dramatic sim- 
plicity, while Mrs. Borden embroiders 
hers with a somewhat quaint if devout 
romanticism. But either book is worth 
reading, for the story is one of the 
spiritual epics of our age. 

Born in 1850 in the tiny Lombard 
village of Sant’ Angelo of simple 
farming people, this frail woman with 
the high heart, the great soul, en- 
dowed with executive ability and an 
instinct for persuasive diplomacy was 
to become the friend of bishops and 
popes, co-operator with capitalists and 
apostle of the Italian immigrant in 
many lands. From the first, her voca- 
tion as well as her sanctity seem to 
have been evident. There were pious 
and loving parents, a devout, rather 
severe sister determined to see that 
the pretty child was not to be “spoiled” 
—and for playthings, dolls dressed as 
nuns or little paper boats which she 
sent floating down the stream to rep- 
resent missionaries on their way to 
foreign lands. Yet her humility served 
a long apprenticeship as schoolteacher 
and lay worker, and she was scarce- 
ly a full-fledged religious until. the 
founding of her own community in 
her thirtieth year. 

It was Leo XIII. who decided in 1888 
that Francesca Cabrini’s mission lay 
not in China, as she had hoped, but 
among her own people in the United 
States. It seemed at first “too small a 
world” for her zeal—but nothing ever 
stayed small when she got to work at 
it. So from her arrival in New York 
in 1889 to her death in Columbus Hos- 
pital, Chicago, in 1917, the story is 
one of thrilling action and amazing 
accomplishment. She followed her 
confused and exploited countrymen 
from the crowded city streets to the 
lonely western farm or the depths of 
the mines. She traveled not only 
across the length and breadth of North, 
Central and South America but back 
and forth to Rome, Paris, London— 
sheltering the homeless, teaching the 
ignorant, feeding the hungry of soul or 
body. Monsignor Simoni, vice-postu- 
lator of Mother Cabrini’s cause, who 
writes the introduction to Theodore 
Maynard’s volume, points out that “in 
the whole Catholic hagiography there 
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is probably no other life of a saint in 
which we find such marvelous exterior 
activity and so few signs of mystical 
experience. And yet we know that she 
prayed continuously.” The quality of 
this prayer is attested by the few ex- 
amples she wrote down, and by the 
miracles which began during her life 
and have continued since. 

The present vogue for telling a story 
largely by means of dialogue is evident 
in both of these books, particularly in 
Mrs. Borden’s. It carries undoubted 
dramatic possibilities, but is a little 
confusing to adult readers who like to 
know just which conversations of their 
saint are imaginary and which are 
authenticated. KATHERINE BREGY. 


The Future of Europe. 
Steel. 
$3.00. 

Europe Now. A First Hand Report. By 
H. V. Kaltenborn. New York: Didier 
Publishers. $2.50. 

“These estimates of the future,” says 
Mr. Steele “are offered with diffi- 
dence, although at times they appear 
dogmatic.” They are presented, he 
adds, from an American point of view. 
He realizes that both these statements 
are false, for he asserts that probably 
“a thousand and one pople will dis- 
agree with me.” He should have said 
millions. 

A reading of his book would seem 
to prove to a casual reader that the 
author was a paid propagandist for 
Stalin and the Soviet Union. Every 
one of her policies with regard to Po- 
land, the Baltic States, Finland and the 
Balkans is enthusiastically praised, 
and every dissenter is stigmatized as 
“a reactionary,” “a fascist,” “an ob- 
scurantist,” “a foe to democracy.” 

Poland, he tells us, ought to collab- 
orate with Soviet Russia and not listen 
to the London Polish government-in- 
exile; she should accept the boundary 
Russia demands, for is Russia not to- 
day “the greatest military power in 
Europe?” “Purged of her imperialis- 
tic aims,” she is the mainstay of all 
Balkan liberator movements, and the 
Communist Josef Broz (Tito) is sim- 
ply carrying out the best traditions of 
the Balkan people. Finland owes more 
to Russia than to any other country 
in the world. Why does she not ap- 
preciate this fact? England’s inter- 
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vention in Greece constitutes one of 
the sorriest chapters in the United Ng. 
tions’ diplomacy. The Vatican js 
pledged to the maintenance of power 
for the rich and misery for the poor, 
Did not the last two Popes make cop. 
cordats with Fascist Italy and Nazj 
Germany; and sympathize with Fran. 
co of Spain? 

Anti-Catholic in the extreme, Jo. 
hannes Steel holds that the role of 
Catholicism in post-war Europe is not 
likely to be that of a leader in a great 
rebirth of spiritual values. Dogma- 
tism again, contradicted flatly by his 
more intelligent confrere, Kaltenborn, 
in the second book listed above. 


Mr. Kaltenborn, dean of radio com- 
mentators, admits that five weeks in 
Europe is certainly not long enough to 
make a thorough study of European 
politics and economics. It is long 
enough, he adds, for an experienced 
observer, who has been there more 
than a score of times and whose life’s 
study is current events, to get an im- 
pression of Europe now. 

So he tells us in this interesting 
travelogue to North Africa, Italy, 
France, Belgium and the Western 
Front what he saw and heard overseas 
as 1944 was merging into 1945. 

He writes of the black market in 
North Africa; of interviews in Italy 
with the Pope, General Clark and Gen- 
eral Alexander; of shops, prices and 
food in Roman hotels; of the theater, 
newspapers and restaurants of Paris; 
of debates in the Belgian Parliament; 
of British opinion on Greece; of the 
British Labor Party; of Vansittartism; 
of conditions on the Western Front; 
of United States military government 
at Aachen. 

His final chapter is an indictment of 
Soviet Russia. He deplores the fact 
that in Great Britain and the United 
States there are many softhearted lib- 
erals who play directly into Russia’s 
hands at their own country’s expense. 
He condemns Stalin for not allowing 
the Polish problem to be settled by a 
freely conducted plebiscite. He can- 
not forget the Hitler-Stalin deal of 
1939 which helped bring on the war. 
Neither can he forget that Europe’s 
and America’s Communists supported 
the war against Nazism only after Hit- 
ler had invaded Russia in 1941. He is 
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apprehensive concerning a_ possible 
misuse by Russia of her powerful 


- Kaltenborn praises the Vatican 
as a conservative force in a radical- 
minded world, and regards Pope Pius 
XII. as a shrewd, farsighted statesman, 
who will play an important part in 
post-war readjustment. He welcomes 
the help of the Vatican in preventing 
the spread of Communism. 
BERTRAND L. CONWAY. 


Dragon Harvest. By Upton Sinclair. 
New York: The Viking Press. $3.00. 
In this latest of the Lanny Budd nov- 

els the author discusses the stirring 
events which preceded the entry of 
the German army into Paris on the 
16th of June, 1940, and gives the read- 
er a close-up of most of the outstand- 
ing figures in the political contempo- 
rary world. Lanny is still the confi- 
dential agent of F. D. R., to whom he 
reports all circumstances, in the man- 
ner of the superlatively thrilling spy 
story. Equally intimate are the read- 
er’s contacts with Hitler, Hess, Goer- 
ing, Chamberlain. In the words of 
Lewis Browne, “Sinclair has made 
history more vivid and absorbing than 
any mere historian could ever do,”— 
a verdict with which no critical mind 
can possibly disagree, for Mr. Sin- 
clair, not fenced in by the limitations 
which cramp the mere historian, has 
given free rein to his feelings. Men 
with whom he is in political agree- 
ment are heroes and martyrs; men 
with whom he disagrees are numskulls 
and rascals. 

Several of the most interesting pages 
of the book describe a visit to Father 
Coughlin, and on the last of these 
pages is a passage in the style so often 
employed by Mr. Sinclair in his “his- 
tories’ which really, of course, are 
only glorified propaganda. “Lanny 
had watched this poison being ped- 
dled on the streets of New York, and 
had talked with some of its pitiful 
peddlers, heirs of misery who had 
been raised in ‘Hell’s Kitchen’ and 
educated in parochial schools, and 
taught that the priest was God’s dep- 
uty and final authority of all truth. 
Now a priest told each poor wretch 
that his half-starved and precarious 
way of life in the midst of unimagina- 
ble luxury was due to the fact that the 
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Jews had got all the gold in the world 
and were conspiring with the ‘Roo- 
sians’ to make a slave of him.” Inci- 
dentally, it does seem amazing that - 
even a man so prejudiced as Mr. Sin- 
clair, at this late date should still be 
charging the Jesuits with teaching 
that the end justifies the means. 
JOSEPH MC SORLEY. 


Scott and His Men. By Sara Maynard. 
Paterson, N. J.: St. Anthony Guild 
Press. $2.00. 

In the summer of 1910 Captain Scott 
of the Royal English Navy sailed on 
the Terra Nova, and Amundsen, a Nor- 
wegian explorer, sailed on the Fram 
in an attempt to reach the South Pole. 
Both men reached their destination, 
but Amundsen got there first and re- 
turned safely with his entire party, 
whereas Scott with four of his com- 
panions died of starvation and ex- 
posure, eleven miles from their camp 
at One Ton Depot. 

Mrs. Maynard’s story of Scott’s tragic 
journey to and from the South Pole is 
gathered from his diary found in his 
tent by the rescue party. It is a record 
of incredible hardship undergone by 
brave men without a murmur. The 
exploring party trekked four hundred 
miles across the Great Ice Barrier, 
climbed over the _ ten-thousand-foot 
high Beardmore Glacier, and contin- 
ued on to the Pole for five hundred 
miles more. They lost all their dogs 
and ponies; they had to face many in- 
tensely cold blizzards; they suffered 
from frost bites and lack of sufficient 
food. 

The Captain of the expeditionary 
ship, Terra Nova, at the time a young 
lieutenant, now Admiral Sir Edward 
Evans, the one man from Scott’s last 
supporting party left alive, writes in 
his Introduction: “With the pencil 
dropping from his frozen fingers, he 
could, facing death, write in the last 
paragraph of his diary, ‘How much 
better has all this been than lounging 
in too great comfort at home.’ That 
was a man—a real man in every sense 
of the word.” 

The book is written with a verve 
and enthusiasm worthy its epic theme, 
and the maps and illustrations afford 
an excellent picture of the land of the 
South Pole. 

BERTRAND L. CONWAY, 





FicT1IoN: Commodore Hornblower. 
By C. S. Forester (Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co. $2.50). What naval offi- 
cer does not dream of settling down 
some day to life in the country only 
to find that such an existence, when 
achieved, proves palling. Captain 
Hornblower, Forester’s now famous 
fiction sea dog, is no exception. “While 
fretting as an unemployed naval officer 
doomed to country life,” he:is recalled 
one spring morning in 1812 by the 
King’s Admiralty, made a Commodore, 
given the 74-gun ship Nonsuch to head 
a Baltic squadron against his old 
enemy Napoleon, and from then on— 
well, he’s happy and it is action of 
the highest order on land and sea. Old 
Hornblower fans will be glad for the 
Admiralty’s decision. His assignment 
is not trifling. In some eight months 
he persuades Russia and Sweden to 
join England and gets Prussia to aban- 
don the enemy. A typical incident of 
daring is the attack on Riga. Shoal 
water proves no obstacle to Horn- 
blower. He uses camels—“loaded ves- 
sels lashed tightly one on each side 
and then emptied, so as to raise the 
center ship farther out of the water.” 
Whether on deck or ashore at ban- 
quets in draughty palaces, the Com- 
modore is colorful and endearingly 
human. Forester’s knowledge of the 
sea, ships and deck jargon is compre- 
hensive and convincing. His observa- 
tion of present naval situations for 
both the British and American gov- 
ernments make him well qualified to 
tell this sea yarn of a period which has 
parallels to our own. 

Pride’s Way. By Robert Molloy (New 
York: The Macmillan Co. $2.75). Rob- 
ert Molloy, Literary Editor of the New 
York Sun and a native of Charleston, 
S. C., sketches that city and its people 
as he knew them thirty-five years ago. 
I do not believe that anyone below 
the Mason-Dixon line will enjoy this 
satirical commentary on the Southern- 
er’s family pride—with its boastful- 
ness, insincerity, meanness and con- 
stant quarreling. Aunt Julie and Aunt 
Tessie are two well drawn seventy- 
year-old sisters, who hold the stage 
from the first page to the last. Aunt 


Julie is happy in the home of her am- 
bitious, well-to-do son-in-law and her 
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loving daughter, with devoted colored 
servants, and three square meals a day, 
But her sister—a cantankerous, yp. 
charitable, spiteful woman—persuades 
her that she is not a welcome guest jn 
the O’Donnell home. “Come and liye 
with me,” she says, and Julie leaves 
her spacious home for dingy lodgings, 
where the sisters find it impossible 
to make ends meet. How Aunt Julie 
tires of her foolish venture, and goes 
back humbly to her daughter’s home, 
how Aunt Tessie goes madly insane 
and makes herself a nuisance to her 
relatives and friends is told with a 
vivid realism. Did such unpleasant 
people ever exist, the Yankee reader 
asks? 


RELIGION: The Quality of Mercy. By 
Right Rev. Hugh F. Blunt, LL.D. (Mil- 
waukee, Wis.: The Bruce Publishing 
Co. $1.75). Father Blunt has written 
a “popular, interesting and convinc- 
ing” book on the history and practice 
of the corporal and spiritual works of 
mercy. He modestly calls his work a 
tour de force, like copying the entire 
Bible on a postage stamp, for, he adds, 
to treat the subject adequately would 
be to give the history of God’s dealing 
with creatures from the _ beginning 
throughout all eternity. Charity, not 
mercy, he tells us, is the greatest vir- 
tue, but corporal and spiritual alms- 
giving to be of value in God’s sight 
must be based on the love of one’s 
neighbor, which in turn is based on 
the love of God. Father Blunt has a 
clever way of illustrating his subject 
by brief, suggestive sentences, v.9.: 
“Feed your neighbor and you feed 
God,” “What a drink God gave his 
thirsting son,” “When you counsel 
others you are partners with God.” 
How the saints practiced the works of 
mercy is set forth on nearly every 
page: St. Elizabeth of Hungary carry- 
ing bread to the poor; St. Francis of 
Assisi performing a miracle to give 
water to a thirsty peasant; the early 
Christiars burying the martyrs in the 
catacombs; St. Ambrose admonishing 
Theodosius; the Little Flower pray- 
ing for priests. A timely book in days 
when never perhaps in world history 
have the people needed so sorely the 
works of mercy. 
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NEW BOOKS 


Christwards. By Dom Thomas A. 
Michels, O.S.B. (Keyport, N. J.: St. 
Paul’s Priory). These four ten-minute 
conferences on the Feast of St. Scho- 
lastica were given fifteen years ago in 
the Benedictine Convent on the Nonn- 
berg in Salzburg, Austria. They pic- 
ture St. Scholastica praying God to 
send lightning, thunder and rain, so 
that her reluctant brother, St. Bene- 
dict, may be constrained to pass the 
night with her in holy conversation. 
The virgin saint’s journey to Monte 
Cassino, her home going to eternity, 
her union with God in heaven are 
charmingly described, while the Bene- 
dictine rule of humility, obedience, 
and peace is outlined with simplicity 
and unction. 

Between Ourselves. By Rev. Aloysius 
Roche, S.J. (New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co. $2.00). You will enjoy 
every page of these charmingly writ- 
ten essays on psychology, ethics, the- 
ology and history. Father Roche is a 
cultured, widely-read priest with a 
keen sense of humor and a kindly ap- 
proach to the sins and errors of the 
day. He discusses chance, the reti- 


cence of Christ, the malice of lying, 
the curse of slavery, the evil of intol- 
erance, the dignity of labor, the sin of 
apostasy, the atheism of theosophy and 


Freudian psycho-analysis, feminism, 
optimism and pessimism. What an 
array of writers of all ages and faiths 
he quotes, laying special stress upon 
their power for good or evil! Their 
name is legion. 


MISCELLANEOUS: Inner Laws of So- 
ciety. A New Sociology. By Luigi 
Sturzo. Translated by Barbara Barclay 
Carter (New York: P. J. Kenedy & 
Sons. $3.50). This book is not a po- 
litical nor an economic treatise; it is 
not a textbook in sociology. It is rath- 
er a guide for the average man who is 
looking for a sound conception of so- 
ciety, that will help him to bring about 
a lasting peace after the chaos of two 
world wars. In a dozen clean cut, 
suggestive chapters Father Sturzo 
states the general laws that regulate 
the family form, the political form, 
and the religious—pre-Christian and 
Christian—form of society; he dis- 
cusses the legitimacy and the tenets 
of authority versus liberty, organic, 
finalistic and formal; he treats of mor- 
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ality, law and justice; he denounces 
the totalitarian state, and shows how 
Bolshevism, Nazism and Fascism orig- 
inated. The universal longing for a 
peace with justice can never be satis- 
fied, if men deny God and condemn 
the Christian Gospel. In God, author- 
ity, which is the symbol of social or- 
der, finds its fulcrum; liberty, which 
is the principle of personal autonomy, 
its raison d’étre; morality, which is 
rationality in action, its basis; law 
which is justice in equality, its buttress. 

The Official Catholic Directory, Anno 
Domini 1945 (New York: P. J. Kenedy 
& Sons. $5.00, $6.00 and $7.00). Re- 
taining the many improvements of the 
past few years and adding further de- 
tails to the invaluable General Sum- 
mary, The Official Catholic Directory 
for 1945 appears as the handsome, 
well-printed volume into which it has 
gradually developed in the 123 years 
of its publication by a zealous and en- 
lightened publishing house. At what 
cost in patient labor and ungrateful re- 
search that House alone knows. The 
new record shows an increase of 543,- 
970 in the Catholic population, many 
changes in the structure of the Church 
and among the Hierarchy, and for the 
first time in many years, no vacant 
Episcopal Sees. There has. been 
growth all along the line, a decrease 
in the number of seminaries and col- 
leges being more than balanced by the 
increase in numbers of other separate 
educational institutions. Sixty-two de- 
ceased, six missing, thirty-two pris- 
oners and a growing list is the honor- 
able record of our Chaplains. Com- 
parative statistics available for the 
first time has made it possible to as- 
certain that there is an aggregate of 
3,205,804 American youth under Catho- 
lic instruction. Paper _ restrictions 
limit the number of copies of this 
year’s Directory to 12,000, so we ad- 
vise an immediate ordering or else a 
seriously crippled functioning for 
those concerned. 

A Rising Wind. By Walter White 
(Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday, Doran 
& Co. $2.00). Walter White, the execu- 
tive secretary of the National Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Colored 
People, investigated in the role of war 
correspondent, interracial conflict in 
the European theater of war. He dis- 
covered an almost complete transfer- 
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ence of American prejudice to British 
soil. The Army had trained compara- 
tively few Negro combat troops. It 
had confined the Negro to the menial, 
service role that social pressure forced 
him to follow in our own south. In 
most cases it segregated troops of the 
Negro race. High ranking officers 
gave directives clearly against dis- 
crimination. Subordinate officers just 
as clearly discriminated. A Rising 
Wind does more than merely describe 
the Army’s segregation and the bewil- 
dered reactions of the British and Ital- 
ian people. It contains the reasoned 
report of a man who has devoted a 
lifetime to the betterment of racial re- 
lations. All things considered it is a 
fair book. The author gives full credit 
to white people who work for inter- 
racial justice. He also admits the 
genuine instances of Negro misbehav- 
ior. Our social planners, our legis- 
lators, our editors, our molders of 
public opinion should try to under- 
stand the returning Negro soldier. 
They must first know the facts con- 
tained in accounts like Mr. White’s. 


PAMPHLET PUBLICATIONS: Stations 
of the Cross, by Eric Gill (Easton, Pa.: 
Maryfarm—The Catholic Worker. Dis- 
tributed free of charge). Absentee 
Mothers, A Social Crisis, by Kenneth 
Dougherty, S.A. (Peekskill, N. Y.: The 
Graymoor Press. 10 cents). The 
Eucharist, the Life of the Church, by 
Rev. Bede Lebbe, O.S.B. (Collegeville, 
Minn.: The Liturgical Press. 18 cents). 
St. Therese, Patroness of the Missions, 
by Albert H. Dolan, O.Carm. (Chicago: 
Carmelite Press. 10 cents). The Tech- 
nique of the Catholic Action Cell, com- 
piled by Rev. Stephen Anderl and 
Sister M. Ruth, F.S.P.A. (La Crosse, 
Wis.: St. Rose Convent. 35 cents). 
Hope for Peace at San Francisco?, by 
Robert A. Graham, S.J., with the col- 
laboration of William L. Lucey, S.J., 
and James L. Burke, S.J. (New York: 
The America Press. 25 cents). The 
Thinker’s Digest, Summer, 1945 (Dallas, 
Pa.: College Misericordia. 35 cents). 
Mr. Justice Cardozo’s Relativism, by 
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Miriam Theresa Rooney. Reprinted 
from The New Scholasticism, Vol. X 
No. 1, January, 1945 (Washington 
D. C.: American Catholic Philosophical 
Association). The National Catholic 
Educational Association Bulletin, Feb. 
ruary, 1945 (Washington, D. C.: The 
National Catholic Educational Asso. 
ciation). 

Poems of World War II, by James 
Patrick McGovern (Bethesda - Chevy 
Chase, Md.: The American Legion), 
The Church in Latvia, by Dr. Alfred 
Bilmanis (Washington, D. C.: The 
Latvian Legation). Why Permit War?, 
by O. A. Hammond (Des Moines, Ia.: 
Garner Publishing Co.). The Arctic 
in Fact and Fable, by Vilhjalmur Stef- 
ansson, Headline Series (New York: 
Foreign Policy Association. 25 cents). 
Veteran’s Guide, by Dallas Johnson; 
Health Care for Americans, by C.-E. A, 
Winslow, Public Affairs Pamphlets 
(New York: Public Affairs Commit- 
tee, Inc. 25 cents each). Copyright 
Legislation: England, United States, 
France, by Edwin P. Kilroe, A.B., A.M., 
LL.B., Ph.D. (New York: Practicing 
Law Institute). 

International Conciliation, March, 
1945: Proceedings of the National 
Study Conference on the Churches 
and a Just and Durable Peace, Cleve- 
land, January 16-19, 1945. Addresses 
by John Foster Dulles and others; 
April, 1945: The Crimea Conference: 
Report to the House of Commons, Lon- 
don, by Prime Minister Winston 
Churchill, February 27, 1945; Report 
to the Congress of the United States, 
by President Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
March 1, 1945; The Act of Chapulte- 
pec, March 6, 1945; Universities Com- 
mittee on Post-War International Prob- 
lems, Summaries of Reports of Co-op- 
erating Groups; May, 1945: The Inter- 
national Court of the United Nations 
Organization: A Consensus of Ameri- 
can and Canadian Views; Congress and 
the Ratification of Treaties; The United 
States and International Agreements, 
by Quincy Wright (New York: Car- 
negie Endowment for International 
Peace. 5 cents). 
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Our Contributors 


Ir is an excellent and challenging 
article which introduces THomas O’ 
Mattey (“The Secret Road to Peace’’) 
to our readers, elaborating, as it does, 
a somewhat neglected philosophy of 
history. The author majored in ac- 
countancy at college and is presently 
employed in New York as a publish- 
er’s production manager. He is a con- 
tributor to The Sign, Spirit, etc. 


A SECOND new name is that of SIsTER 
M. Aguin, S.S.J., M.A., at present teach- 
ing in the English Department of 
Nazareth College, Nazareth, Mich., and 
working toward a Ph.D. degree at 
Fordham where she expects to take 
her comprehensive examinations in 
the fall. She has had poems and ar- 
ticles published in the anthology and 
quarterly gotten out by the College. 
The poignant “Bill Comes Home” 
would seem to prove that she is well 
ready for a larger public. 


THoveH Don Luigi Sturzo has not 
been to us a “Forgotten Exile” — he 
has written for us and we have re- 
viewed his books as they came from 
the press—we realize that that appel- 
lation is only too true in general. Dr. 
MALCOLM Moos who now writes of him 
is an assistant professor in the Politi- 
cal Science department of Johns Hop- 
kins University, with a surprising rec- 
ord of scholastic achievement for one 
so young. At twenty-nine he holds his 
bachelor’s and master’s degrees from 
the University of Minnesota, his doc- 
torate in philosophy from the Univer- 
sity of California; at the former he 
was a teaching assistant in Political 
Science, and at the latter a teaching 
fellow. He taught at the University of 
Wyoming and since 1942 has been at 
his present post. Dr. Moos is the au- 
thor of a book on Penal Administration 
in Alabama, and a contributor to The 
Yale Review, American Journal of In- 
ternational Law, and other profes- 
sional periodicals. 


In June, 1944, we presented Raou. 
E. DESVERNINE, LL.B., to our readers 
when he wrote of “The Song of Berna- 
dette.” Well known New York law- 
yer, he has been special counsel for 
many important commissions here and 
abroad. Mr. Desvernine’s pen is an 
active one, devoted usually, as in his 
present “The Tragedy of the Human 
Family,” to the betterment of our sad 
estate. 


CATHOLIC critics might well hearken 
to the salutary advice which Katu- 
ERINE Brkey gives them in “Con- 
science and the Critic,” advice made 
valuable by reason of her own honor- 
able record in this field. Miss Brégy 
has had a busy year lecturing and ful- 
filling her duties as literary consultant 
for the Thomas More Library in Phila- 
delphia, in the building up of which 
she has taken an active part. 


Ir is not a very cheerful picture 
which H. C. McGrnnis paints in his 
present “Which War Comes Next?” 
but it will at least help us to face the 
facts. Since his last contribution, 
“Economic Democracy,” in our April, 
1943, issue, Mr. McGinnis has estab- 
lished a column on “Christian Democ- 
racy” which is syndicated in a num- 
ber of Catholic weeklies, and has 
occasioned much favorable comment. 
He is also lecturing widely on justice, 
economic and social. 


WE are happy to welcome to our 
pages HELEN Wooster (Mrs. HARLAN 
Woop) Coo.ey, the mother of a con- 
tributor of long standing, Julia Cooley 
Altrocchi. A graduate of Vassar with 
a background of European study and 
travel, Mrs. Cooley has been prominent 
in college, civic, social and war work 
in Chicago these many years. Her re- 
ports on many of the organizations 
with which she has been connected 
have been widely circulated in pam- 
phlet form, and her poems have been 
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published in The Connecticut Quarter- 
ly. Now after a long, full life she 
writes wisely for a younger genera- 
tion “On Growing Deaf.” 


Our poets are many this month: 
WINIFRED Scott-Boopy (Mrs. GEORGE 
L. LEMMER) in her arresting “Chal- 
lenge to Democracy” puts her poetic 
gift at the service of social justice. We 
account the students of Misericordia 
College, Dallas, Pa., greatly blessed in 
their English professor, Sister MIRIAM, 
R.S.M. (“Antinomies”). We have known 
her through the years not only as a 
fine poet but as that almost rarer thing, 
a great teacher. From Berkeley, Calif., 
comes CLARENCE EDWIN FLYNN’S “Ex- 
pectation.” The writer, a minister of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church and 
an old contributor of ours, is now 
wholly engaged in writing and lec- 
turing. Marre McAutirr of Albany, 
N. Y. (“The Frightened Soldiers Enter 
Heaven”) is a poet new to us but wide- 
ly published in other magazines and 
newspapers, Spirit, Herald Tribune, 
etc. She holds a B.A. degree magne 
cum laude from the College of St. Rose, 
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College for Teachers and was award- 
ed national honors three years by the 
Association for the Preservation of 
Latin. Rev. Dr. A. B. Purpig, O.BE, 
M.A., Chaplain in the R.A.F., has said 
Mass for our American boys for the 
past nineteen months at one of our 
bases in England and knows them well, 
Therefore the fine tribute he pays 
them in his lovely “To Americans jp 
an English Village” makes us doubly 
proud of them. Dr. Purdie wrote for 
us “long, long ago” and is now a con- 
tributor to The Tablet (London), Mce- 
Call’s Magazine, etc. An old and a 
new poet complete the list, Erne, 
BARNETT DE Vito (“Balance”) whom we 
publish so frequently that we can say 
nothing new of her, and Dororny 
Stott (Mrs. Ltoyp) SHAw of Colorado 
Springs who could hardly be more 
aupiciously introduced than she is by 
the choice “This Is the Chalice.” Wife 
of a well-known educator she has 
worked with her husband in the de- 
velopment of the famous Cheyenne 
Mountain School in Colorado Springs. 
Her poems have appeared in The Sat- 


urday Review of Literature, Poetry, 


Albany, an M.A. from the New State etc. 
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KaTHertne Brécy, Litt.D., Officier de l’Instruction Publique, author, dramatic and literary critic, 
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York City; founder and spiritual director of the Catholic Unity League; author of Studies 
in Church History, The Question Boz, etc. 

Hueu Gisson, LL.D., author and diplomat, Associate Editor of Doubleday, Doran & Co., New 
York; Director for the Commission for Relief in Belgium and Belgian-American Educa- 
tional Foundation; Chairman of the National Committee on Food for the Small Democ- 
racies; former Ambassador to Belgium and to Brazil; author of Belgium, etc.; co-author 
with Herbert Hoover of The Problems of a Lasting Peace. 
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with Russian army and member of British Military Mission to Tokyo; author of The 
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Rev. JosepH McSoarey, C.S.P., author and translator, Church of St. Paul the Apostle, New York 
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